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Owing to the Easter holiday the Bulletin went to press | 
earlier than usual. The events of April 3rd and subsequent | 
.days will be covered by the next issue. | 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF CZECHO-SLOVAKIA, Il 
—FURTHER REPERCUSSIONS 


IN the last issue of this Bulletin a record was given of the disruption 
and annexation of Czecho-Slovakia during the period March 9-20, 
together with the relevant documents. The accompanying article 
indicated the significance of Herr Hitler’s action, and also some of 
the first repercussions which it caused. Events continued to move 
after March 20 at almost breakneck speed. On March 21 and 22 
Hungary and Rumania continued to call up reservists, who were 
moved up to their common frontier. In the event, however, it 
was the Slovak-Ruthenian frontier which was crossed by Hungarian 
troops on March 23, and the result of their operations was that on 
March 31 a Slovak-Hungarian Mixed Commission decided upon a 
modification of the frontier in favour of Hungary, leaving the latter 
with a further 400 square miles of territory, an additional population 
of 70,000, and the important strategic advantage of full control of 
the Ung Valley and of the railway which runs through it from 
Hungary to Poland. 

In the meantime, on March 23, the terms of an Agreement 
between Germany and Slovakia signed on March 23 had been made 
public.! It provided for a twenty-five years’ guarantee by Germany 
‘of the political independence of the Slovak State and the integrity 
of its territory,” but failed to prevent the Hungarian operations 
just described. The Agreement differed from the Protectorate 
granted to Bohemia-Moravia in that it provided for a looser form 
of association, permitting the Slovaks separate foreign representation 
(a Chargé d’Affaires was appointed to Warsaw on March 21) and 
some form of local defence force. Both of these rights were denied 
to the Czechs. 

The centre of interest had, however, already been transferred 
to the north, for Herr Hitler, having once heated his iron, proceeded 
to strike while it was still hot. On March 20 Herr von Ribbentropp 
received the Lithuanian Foreign Minister in Berlin and discussed 
the situation in Memel. On the following day the German Minister 
in Kaunas presented an ultimatum to the Lithuanian Government 
demanding the immediate return of the Territory to the Reich. 
An Agreement to this effect was signed in Berlin on the same day. 
This provided for the immediate evacuation by Lithuanian troops 
and police, the allocation to Lithuania of a free zone in the port, 
and an undertaking of mutual non-aggression and of neutrality in 
the event of either of the signatories being the object of an attack 
by a third State. 

The treaty was ratified by the Lithuanian Parliament on March 


(1) For main provisions, see below, p. 33. 
(2) lor main provisions, see below, p. 33. 
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22. Herr Hitler arrived in Memel on board the battleship “‘ Deutsch- 
land’ on March 23. He welcomed, in a broadcast speech, the return 
of Memel to the Reich, and said ‘“ I believe that to a great extent 
we have come to the end of this unique reparation,”’ though it was 
significant that this sentence was omitted in the official version 
published in the German press. In Washington Mr. Sumner Welles 
informed the press that the United States did not recognize the 
legality of the action resulting in the cession of Memel ; while in 
London Sir Samuel Hoare stated that Herr Hitler had broken yet 
another pledge, for he had assured Mr. Chamberlain in September 
that he would make no territorial changes there provided Lithuania 
carried out the Statute. 

These lightning moves on her northern and southern frontiers 
gave the Polish Government food for serious thought. Anti- 
German demonstrations took place in Warsaw, and Colonel Beck 
received the Ambassadors of France, Germany, and the United 
Kingdom and the Hungarian and Rumanian Ministers. 

On March 21 it had become known that the British Government 
had requested the French, Polish, and Soviet! Governments to 
consider the advisability of joining them in a declaration of their 
common attitude to acts of aggression, and of engaging upon im- 
mediate consultations in the interests of mutual defence. On 
March 22 it was understood that France and the Soviet Union were 
prepared to accept the British proposal for a joint declaration, with 
an agreement to consult together in an emergency. Poland, how- 
ever, was still reluctant to commit herself openly to a declaration 
unless some undertaking of mutual security were attached to it, 
for fear lest such adherence might seriously endanger Poland's 
relations with Germany (based upon the Non-Aggression Convention 
of 1934) without providing Poland with any substantial guid pro quo. 
But on March 24, following reports of German troop movements 
eastward, a partial mobilization began; the following day the 
Senate passed several laws connected with national defence, including 
evacuation and transport, and the Polish Army organ, the Polska 
Zbrojna, stated that “ Poland is ready for war even against the 
strongest adversary.”’ The Gazeta Polska commented on this state- 
ment on March 26 and stated that as far as the Western Powers 
were concerned mere declarations were not enough, for Polish 
politics were based on realism. 

In Rumania on March 23 it was announced that a Trade Treaty 
had been signed with Germany, providing for the joint exploitation 
of Rumania’s resources for a period of five years. Coming after the 
announcement on March 17 and the subsequent official denial of an 





(1) On March 18 the Soviet Government had been requested to state what 
action it would take in the event of an attack on Rumania. M. Litvinoff replied 
with the suggestion of an international conference to consider the question of German 
aggression, but the proposal was considered in London as being premature, in view 
of Polish and Rumanian hesitation. 
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economic ultimatum from Germany, the signature of this agreement 
was at first interpreted abroad as a Rumanian capitulation. But 
on examination it appeared that, although the ground for the sub- 
ordination of Rumania’s economic interests to Germany had been 
prepared, such subordination would not immediately, if at all— 
for Rumanian Ministers stressed their willingness to conclude similar 
agreements with other States—take place. Nevertheless, on March 
27 the Prime Minister stated that to defend her integrity Rumania 
would fight with all her might without weighing the chances of 
success, and the Foreign Minister declared that “‘ the fate of our 
country is at stake.” 

On March 26 Signor Mussolini delivered his speech on the 
twentieth anniversary of the birth of the Fascist Movement. It 
was awaited with interest, for it had not failed to be noticed abroad 
that no congratulatory telegram had been despatched from Rome 
to felicitate Herr Hitler on his latest coup, and that the Fascist 
Grand Council’s resolution on March 21 had been couched in formal 
terms. 

Signor Mussolini’s speech was comparatively moderate in tone, 
given the occasion, and stated Italy’s claims upon France, leaving that 
country to take the néxt step to open negotiations. The speech 
contained some contradictions, such as the Duce’s assertion that 
perpetual peace would be a catastrophe for human civilization, 
while declaring that what Europe needed was a long period of peace 
(a remark more in accord with the tenour of the speech by King 
Victor Emmanuel on March 23). Its central theme, however, was 
the warning that force was the determining factor in international 
relations, and that the world was made for the strong. The mention 
to Italy’s interests in the Adriatic was also significant. 

M. Daladier replied to this speech on March 29 in a broadcast 
to the nation which revealed firm determination, tempered by 
reasonable moderation.2 While refusing to cede an inch of French 
territory, he discussed Italy’s claims dispassionately and announced 
the publication of the exchange of Notes of December 17 and 25.8 

to which both the King and Signor Mussolini had referred. 

But events were once again concentrating attention on Eastern 
Europe. The German press, in a manner which foreign observers 
had learnt from experience to regard as a prelude to the execution 
of some new coup, was on March 27 reporting attacks upon Germans 
in the Polish Corridor, and denouncing the “intolerable terror ’’ to 
which the German minority was subjected in Poland. On March 
28 the semi-official Diplomatisch-Politische Korrespondenz, after 
referring to the anti-German demonstrations, issued a veiled threat : 
“Those who bear the responsibility in Poland will certainly not 





1) Fora full summary of the speech, see below, p. 15. 
2) For a full summary of the speech, see below, p. 17. 
3) For text, see below, p. 21. 
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overlook the peculiar geographical position of their State, which 
has determined the policy hitherto followed of maintaining in- 
dependently—that is to say without tension—good relations with 
Poland’s neighbours on all sides.’’ It did not escape attention 
that the annexation of Memel and the neutrality of Lithuania, in 
the north, and the occupation of Slovakia by German troops, in 
the south, made this threat even more serious. While in some 
quarters it was considered that pressure was being brought to bear 
on Poland with a view to forcing the cancellation or nullification 
of Colonel Beck’s visit to London, in others reports of large German 
troop movements were regarded as signifying more serious plans. 

Two emergency meetings of the British Cabinet were held on 
March 30, and a third on the morning of March 31. In the afternoon 
the Prime Minister made his momentous announcement in the House 
of Commons. The Government, he said, advocated “the adjust- 
ment by way of free negotiation between the parties concerned of 
any differences that may arise between them. ... They could 
see no justification for the substitution of force or threats of force 
for the method of negotiation.’’ Consultations were proceeding, 
but (as ‘a cover note issued in advance of a complete insurance 
policy’) during that period, “in the event of any action which 
clearly threatened Polish independence and which the Polish 
Government accordingly considered it vital to resist with their 
national forces, His Majesty’s Government would feel themselves 
bound at once to lend the Polish Government all support in their 
Power.’ The French Government, he added, stood in the same 
position. 

While this article was in the press a debate on foreign policy 
took place in the House of Commons. Mr. Chamberlain took the 
opportunity to elaborate his statement on the Polish guarantee. 
He was at some pains to make it clear that to describe the new 
policy as encirclement of Germany was “ fantastic.”’ With regard 
to the discussions which were in progress in a number of capitals, 
the Prime Minister emphasized that they did’ not constitute any 
threat to Germany so long as Germany was a good neighbour. The 
only question was the preservation of the independence of States 
that might be threatened with aggression. Finally, Mr. Chamberlain 
declared—a point which was also stressed by Lord Halifax in the 
House of Lords—that ideological differences did not influence th 
Government’s view in regard to what States should be consulted 
for mutual defence. The co-operation of any country, whatever 
its internal system, would be welcome, if its Government would 
resist aggression. 

In winding-up the debate, which revealed a remarkable degree 
of unanimity between all speakers, Sir John Simon concluded: “ ! 





(1) The full text of this is printed below, see p. 11. On March 29 the estab 
lishment of the Territorial Army had been doubled. 
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believe it to be the view in all quarters of the House that neither 
convenience, nor comfort, nor money, nor wealth, nor insular 
tradition and practice could be put in the scales against that which 
is necessary now.” These remarks serve well to emphasize the 
statement made by the Prime Minister at the beginning of the 
debate that “it is the nature of the complete insurance policy 
which is such a tremendous departure from anything which this 
country has undertaken hitherto. It does really constitute a new 
peint—I would say a new epoch—in the course of our foreign 


policy.” 
S.A.H. 





THE RUMANIAN TRADE AGREEMENTS 


A TRADE Agreement between Rumania and Germany was signed in 
Bucarest on March 23. 

The main terms of the Agreement were as follows :—an economic 
plan of several years’ duration was arranged, having as its basic principle 
a balance of reciprocal economic exchanges. The plan would take into 
account Germany’s need for imports, and the possibilities of increasing 
Rumanian production of Rumania’s internal necessities, and of her need 
for economic trade with other countries. 

The plan comprised : (1) An increase and orientation of Rumanian 
agricultural production ; the cultivation of new agricultural produce 
would be introduced ; (2) an increase of existing agricultural industries, 
and creation of new ones ; (3) the development of forestry ; (4) the intro- 
duction of forest exploitation ; (5) the delivery of plant for the exploitation 
of mines; (6) the foundation of mixed German-Rumanian companies 
for exploitation of calceo-pyrites in Dobruja, chromium ores in the 
Banat, and manganese in the Vatra Dornei and Bresteni region. The 
exploitation of the bauxite deposits would be studied. 

(7) The creation of a German-Rumanian company to work petroleum 
and arrange distribution of its products. 

(8) Collaboration in the industrial sphere ; (g) the creation of a free 
zone containing industrial and commercial undertakings, and the con- 
struction there of equipment for transhipments between the two coun- 
tries ; (10) the delivery of armaments, etc. for the ‘Rumanian Forces ; 
(11) the development of land and water communications ; (12) construction 
of public utility concerns ; and (13) collaboration between German and 
Rumanian banks, particularly for the financing of these undertakings. 

By Article 2, a Governmental Commission was to be set up, under 
the terms of the Treaty of March 23, 1935, for the carrying out of the Treaty. 

Article 3 provided that the two Governmental Commissions would 
communicate with each other and arbitrate on the carrying out of the 
various projects; and both Governments would grant the necessary 
means for the organization of the firms concerning themselves with these 
projects. 

By Article 4 the payments to be effected by the two countries would 
conform to the general terms of the existing Payments Agreement 
between them. 

The Treaty entered into force a month after ratification, and was to 
be applied provisionally from the date of signature. 
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TRADE AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE. 

A Trade Agreement between Rumania and France was signed in 
Paris on March 31, and was described by M. Bonnet as the first step on 
the road to economic co-operation between the two countries. 

The Rumanian Ambassador said that Rumania needed new markets 
in order to find outlets for her agricultural and mineral production. 
On the other hand, she needed capital to make the most of her mineral 
riches, and her forests. He went on: 

‘‘ These circumstances have driven Rumania to look for new possi- 
bilities of harmonizing the needs of her production with the needs of 
other countries, and for new forms of economic and financial collaboration 
for the development of her wealth. It is unnecessary to add that within 
the framework of this collaboration Rumania has not granted and never 
will grant monopoly rights of her territory. 

‘In the realization that economic vassalage sooner or later takes 
the form of political vassalage, Rumania defends her economic indepen- 
dence with the same energy with which she defends her political 
independence and the integrity of her frontiers.” 

By the Agreement France undertook to buy 490,000 tons of petrol 
during the year, about double the quantity of last year, and:to reduce by 
60 per cent. the import duties on Rumanian maize, and buy 110,000 tons 
of this. 

On the following day a Cultural Agreement between the two countries 
was also signed in Bucarest. 

NOTE ON THE AGREEMENT WITH GERMANY. 

The new Agreement with Germany, and still more the reported 
German “‘ economic ultimatum ”’ to Rumania by which it was preceded, 
has aroused interest as to the nature of Rumania’s resources and their 
relation to Germany’s needs. 

Rumania’s great asset is, of course, her oil. It is true that only 
25,000 workers are directly employed in the industry ; but oil represents 
40 per cent. of total Rumanian exports, and an important source of 
State revenue. Apart from the U.S.S.R., Rumania is still the largest 
oil producer in Europe; but, following a rapid expansion up till 1936, 
production has shown a pronounced fall due to the gradual exhaustion 
of the known reserves, hastened by restrictive mining legislation designed 
to favour Rumanian at the expense of foreign companies, and a consequent 
check to exploration. A year ago it was stated by the Rumanian Minister 
of Commerce that the known reserves would be exhausted in five to 
seven years’ time, although the Minister referred at the same time to the 
vast area of unexplored oil-fields in Rumania.”’ 

The following table shows the rapid rise in output from 1900 till 1936, 
apart from the set-back due to the destruction of the oil-wells before the 
occupation of Rumania by the German army in December, 1916. 

Rumania: Petroleum Output (metric tons). 
Ig00... bes ode mS: tt 250,000 
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The bulk of the output (4,503,000 metric tons in 1938) is exported 
to a number of countries, the largest share being taken by Germany 
(704,000 metric tons) to which must now be added that taken by Czecho- 
Slovakia (295,000 metric tons). Over three-quarters of the total, 
however, goes to other countries, in particular Italy (536,000 metric tons) 
and the United Kingdom (549,000 metric tons). The relative importance 
of Rumania as a source of supply to these two countries is, however, very 
different. Rumania provides 20 per cent. of Italy’s total needs and 
Io per cent. of Germany’s, but only 3 per cent. of the United Kingdoms, 

Assuming, however, that Rumania were to divert the whole of her 
oil export surplus to Germany, how far could it supply Germany’s needs ? 
Rumania’s exports last year were approximately equal to Germany’s 
imports ; but there would have been no surplus available to meet the 
requirements of Czecho-Slovakia, let alone Italy. These facts, however, 
give only a partial answer to the question ; for on the one hand Rumania’s 
present reserves may become exhausted or new reserves may be discovered, 
while on the other hand Germany’s requirements in time of war might 
easily be trebled. 

The situation is further complicated by difficulties of transport. 
At present most of Germany’s oil—including her imports from Rumania— 
is transported by sea. If all Germany’s oil were to come from Rumania, 
it would hardly be possible for it to come by sea. Yet the alternative 
means of transport—up the Danube, by road or by rail—would be quite 
inadequate, while the construction of a pipeline to Germany would be 
a lengthy process. 

Finally, there is the fact that the bulk of Rumania’s oil output is 


not controlled by either Rumanian or German authorities. German 
capital was interested in Rumanian oil before the War; but after the 
‘ War it was expropriated. Under the new Agreement, however, a 
German-Rumanian company is to be established for the exploitation and 
distribution of oil. The following figures show the nationality of the 
capital invested in 1931. Since then it is believed that the Anglo-Dutch 
share has increased and the Rumanian decreased. 


Capital Invested in Rumanian Oil, 1931. 
million let * per cent. 
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Rumania is generally supposed to be rich in minerals, quite apart 
from oil, but these have been very little exploited. Special interest 
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therefore attaches to the provision in the new Agreement for the establish- 
ment of German-Rumanian companies to exploit bauxite, manganese, 
and other mineral deposits in Rumania. 

Finally, Rumania is a large exporter of cereals, livestock, and timber, 
in all of which her supplies could go far towards meeting Germany’s 
requirements.1 Germany is, of course, particularly interested in ensuring 
her supplies of vegetable oils ; and the cultivation of the soya bean was 
introduced into Rumania in 1936 under the auspices of I. G. Farben. 
Moreover, the new Trade Agreement significantly refers to plans for 
developing the production of oilseeds, and also of textile fibres in 
Rumania. 


B.S.K. 





THE BRITISH GUARANTEE OF MARCH 31 
TO POLAND 


THE Prime Minister made the following statement in the House of 
Commons on March 31: 

‘“T am glad to take this opportunity of stating again the general 
policy of his Majesty’s Government. They have constantly advocated 
the adjustment by way of free negotiation between the parties concerned 
of any differences that may arise between them. They consider that this 
is the natural and proper course where differences exist. In their opinion 
there should be no question incapable of solution by peaceful means, and 
they would see no justification for the substitution of force or threats of 
force for the method of negotiation. 

“As the House is aware, certain consultations are now proceeding 
with other Governments. In order to make perfectly clear the position 
of his Majesty’s Government in the meantime, before those consultations 
are concluded, I now have to inform the House that during that period, in 
the event of any action which clearly threatened Polish independence and 
which the Polish Government accordingly considered it vital to resist 
with their national forces, his Majesty’s Government would feel themselves 
bound at once to lend the Polish Government all support in their power. 
They have given the Polish Government an assurance to this effect. 


“T may add that the French Government have authorized me to 
make it plain that they stand in the same position in this matter as do 
his Majesty’s Government.” 





(1) For a table comparing German imports of certain commodities with exports 
from South-Eastern European countries see ‘‘ Germany and the Resources of South- 
Eastern Europe,” Bulletin of International News, April 23, 1938. 
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Replying to a question as to whether there was the intention to call 
a conference of the States which might be prepared to range themselves 
on the side of peace against aggression, he said: 

“We should welcome the maximum amount of co-operation. The 
question of a conference in our view is simply a matter of practical 
expediency. We have no theoretical views about a conference, but if 
that should prove the best way we should adopt it. But if we find a 
more effective way of achieving our object we should dispense with a 
conference.” 


He also announced that the Dominions had been kept fully informed, 
and, when asked if he could give an assurance that there were no, what 
might be called, ideological impediments between themselves and Russia, 
replied, ‘“‘I have no hesitation in giving that assurance.” 


The leader of the Opposition also asked whether the statement was 
to be regarded as the first step in a policy to restrain aggression. Mr. 
Chamberlain replied : 


“T will try and answer the questions which Mr. Greenwood has put 
to me. I think the statement makes it clear that what I have said is 
intended to cover what I might call an interim period. The Government, 
as has already been announced, are in consultation with other Powers, 
including, of course, the Soviet Government. The Foreign Secretary 
saw the Soviet Ambassador this morning and had a very full discussion 
with him on the subject, and I have no doubt that the principles upon 
which we are acting are fully understood and appreciated by that Govern- 
ment. 


“The House is aware that we are expecting a visit next week from 
Colonel Beck, the Foreign Secretary of Poland. There will then be an 
opportunity of discussing with him the various other measures that may 
be taken in order—as Mr. Greenwood has put it—to accumulate the 
maximum amount of co-operation in any efforts that may be made to 
put an end to aggression, and to substitute for it the more reasonable and 
orderly methods of discussion.”’ 


Before making his statement the Prime Minister had told the House 
that the Government had no official confirmation of the rumours of any 
projected attack on Poland, and they must not therefore be taken as 
accepting them as true. 


On April 1 the Foreign Office issued a statement in the following 
terms : 


“Surprise is expressed in official quarters that attempts should 
have been made in London to minimize the Prime Minister’s statement in 
the House of Commons. The statement is regarded as of outstanding 
importance, the meaning of which is perfectly clear and logical. No 
doubt is felt in official quarters that in present conditions the Polish 
Government will wish to keep his Majesty’s Government fully informed, 
although the latter do not seek in any way to influence the Polish Govern- 
ment in the conduct of their relations with the German Government.” 
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HERR HITLER’S SPEECH AT WILHELMSHAVEN 


HERR HITLER addressed an open air meeting at Wilhelmshaven on 
April 1, when he attended the launch of the 35,000 ton battleship Tirpitz. 
He began by accusations against Great Britain, saying that before the 
War other nations had watched Germany’s progress with envy, and, 
finally, had replied to it bya war. ‘‘ We know from historical data,”’ he 
declared, ‘‘ that the encirclement of Germany was carried out by Britain 
systematically, because the annihilation of Germany would ensure a 
greater quantity of food for every British citizen.” 

During the War, “although it was the least armed of all,’’ the 
German nation fought heroically ; Germany remained undefeated on 
land, by sea, and in the air, and yet she lost the War, as “ we could do 
nothing against the power which then beset us—the power of lying and 
the poison of propaganda. . . .”’ 

He then referred to the “ oppression and hate ”’ to which the German 
people were subjected afterwards, the theft of the Colonies, and the 
“ financial bilking ”’ of Germany, and so on, and went on to deal with 
the ‘ ridiculous institution of Geneva,” which had solved no problems 
during 15 years in which it had an opportunity to do so. Germany had 
therefore achieved everything on her own. 

Herr Hitler complained of the assumption of virtue by France and 
England, pointing out that for 300 years England had acted only as a 
non-virtuous nation, and only 20 years ago the question of virtue was not 
entirely clarified for the British statesmen, in so far as they dealt with 
other people’s property as they wished. ‘ With all this virtuousness 
46 million Britons are ruling 500 million non-British, and 80 million 
Germans have not got enough living space for themselves. Twenty 
years ago it was considered in conformity with virtue to take whatever 
you could get.’’ To-day any form of power was described as something 
appalling. 

He then referred to his numerous attempts to “ solve every problem 
by discussion,”’ and the rejection of all his offers, and went on : 

“Tf a British statesman to-day demands that every problem which 
lies in the hearts of Germans—vital interests and living space for our 
people—should first be discussed with Great Britain, I can make just the 
same claim that every British problem should first be discussed with us. 
Britain will perhaps reply to us that the Germans have nothing to seek 
in Palestine ; nor do we want to seek anything in Palestine. But Britain 
has just as little to seek in our sphere of existence as Germany has in 
Palestine. What right has Britain got to shoot down Arabs in Palestine 
who are fighting for their country ? We have solved our problems in a 
quiet and orderly manner.” 

His next reference was to their action in Czecho-Slovakia, which 
he defended in the following passage : 

“T want to state here that the German people of to-day and the 
present German Reich are not willing to abandon vital interests. More- 
over, they are not willing to look on rising dangers without acting. 
When the Allies changed the map of Europe without taking into con- 
sideration utility, right, historical tradition, or even common sense we 
had no power to prevent this. But if they expect the present Germany 
to allow satellite States to be set up against Germany, to grow until the 
meshes close, then they mistake the present Germany for the Germany of 
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pre-War times. Those who declare that they are ready to pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire for the Great Powers must also be prepared to 
burn their fingers. 

“‘ If a former French Air Minister writes that it is the task of Czecho- 
Slovakia, in view of its excellent position, to shatter Germany’s industry 
in the event of air attacks, people will understand it is not without 
interest to us, and that we draw certain conclusions. For us, at any 
rate, it was important to prevent such an attack taking place. 


‘“‘T have, I believe, done a great service to peace, for I have destroyed 
an instrument which was determined to be used effectively against 
Germany ina war. If it is now said that this was the signal that Germany 
wanted to attack the whole world, then I do not believe that people who 
say so really mean it. That could only be the expression of the worst 
conscience in the world. Perhaps it is rage over the lack of success of a 
carefully evolved plan aimed at creating a tactical State for the new 
policy of encirclement. We have really no hatred against the Czech 
people! We have lived together for centuries. We would have had 
nothing against an independent Czech State, if this State had, first, not 
oppressed Germans, and, secondly, had not been an instrument for a 
future attack against Germany. This State had lost its internal ability 
to live. I have reunited what had to be reunited on historical and 
geographical grounds, and from every reasonable point of view. The 
Czech people will have more liberty than the oppressed peoples of the 
‘virtuous’ nations. 

““T am convinced that I have done a great service to peace, and 
therefore I have decided to call the coming Party rally at Nuremburg a 
Rally of Peace. Germany does not think of attacking other nations 


without distinction (Wahllos). What we want to do is to extend our 
economic relations. . . . We are rearming, but do not dream of attacking 
other nations, providing they leave us alone. The German Reich is not 
going to put up, in the long run, with a policy of intimidation or even 
of encirclement. 


“T concluded once an agreement with Britain—the Naval Pact, 
It is based on the fervent desire we all possess never to go to war with 
England. If this wish no longer exists in England, then the practical 
condition for this agreement is removed. Germany will be quite content 
to put up with this view. . 

“‘ He who has no power loses the right to live. We have experienced 
that for 16 years. Therefore I made Germany strong again, and have 
built up armed forces on land, sea, and in the air. If they talk in other 
countries of rearming now, and say they will rearm more and more, then 
I can only say one thing to these statesmen : they will not weary me. | 
am determined to continue to march along this path. . . . But if someone 
should really want to measure his strength with ours by force, then the 
German people are also at all times in a position to do this, and I am 
prepared and determined. And just as we think, so our friends think, 
especially that State with which we are united most closely, and with 
which we march now and in all circumstances in the future.”’ 


_ The Axis, he went on to say, was the most natural political influence 
which there was in the world, and it was a political combination which 
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owed its birth not only to considerations of reason and justice, but also 


to the power of idealism. 
In conclusion, Herr Hitler spoke scornfully of the 


ae 


transitory ties 


of heterogeneous bodies on the other side,”’ saying that if there really was 
a philosophical community of ideals between England and Russia that 
tended to bear out what he had always said: “‘ that Bolshevism and 
democracy are only two forms of the same thing.” 


SIGNOR MUSSOLINI’S SPEECH ON SUNDAY, MARCH 26 


THE celebration in Rome of the 20th anniversary of the birth of the 
Fascist Movement was made the occasion of a speech by Signor Mussolini 
on the subject of Italy’s claims on France. 

He began by describing the Fascist Revolution as a movement which 
had paved the way for the creation of a new Europe. The men who had 
made it had been pledged to fight against ‘‘ Governments unfit for war,”’ 
and “oriental and disintegrating theories ’’ and to liberate Italy from 
the ‘‘ evil influences of that world of the 1890’s.”’ 

He recalled their victories and their losses, things not to be forgotten. 
Others might think that the time had come for a rest ; not so the real 
squadrista (the member of the fighting squads who suppressed the attempts 
for a Communist revolution) who was always on his feet ready for a 
fight. Time and again the “ pluto-democratic lie-shop ’’ had triumphantly 
announced the imminent collapse of Fascist Italy. She had worn herself 
out in Africa, or, later still, in Spain, and was in urgent need of a loan, 
“ which, naturally, could only be a British one.’”’ It was extraordinary 
that in this, the age of broadcasting, Italy should be as little known and 
understood as the remotest country in the world. 


Turning then to the international situation, he said they met in a 
grave moment in the life of Europe. Fascists, however, were not victims 
of that blend of fear and hysteria which was known as war-fever ; the 
course of their navigation was set, and their principles clear, and “ you 
will listen to them with all the necessary discretion and attention.” 
He continued : 

‘First ; although professional pacifists are particularly detestable 
individuals ; though the word peace is now a little tattered by over-use 
and rings equivocal like a false chord ; although it is known that we 
consider perpetual peace a catastrophe for human civilization ; we do 
consider that a long period of peace is necessary to safeguard the develop- 
ment of European civilization. 

‘ But although, even recently, we have been solicited, we shall not 
take any initiative before our sacrosanct rights have been recognized. 

‘The period of waltzing round, if it ever existed, is now definitely 
over. The very thought of it offends us and all Italians. 

__ “ Attempts to unhinge and bend the Rome-Berlin axis are childish. 
rhe axis is not only a relation between two States, but a meeting between 
two revolutions which have shown themselves to be in clear antithesis 
to all the other conceptions of contemporary civilization. This is the 
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strength of the axis and the conditions which make it durable. As in 
every nation there is always a proportion of superficial emotionalists who 
sometimes give their commonsense a holiday, I am here most explicitly 
to declare that what has happened in Central Europe was fated to happen. 

‘“‘T declare to you that if the great democracies weep bitterly over 
the premature and somewhat dishonourable end of that which was their 
dearest creation, this is an excellent reason not to join in their more or 
less indecent tears. I add that, if the problem is placed on the basis of 
morality, nobody, I say nobody, has the right to throw the first stone, 
as ancient and modern European history abundantly proves. 

“TI declare that when a nation which has a great many men and 
immense arsenals of arms is incapable of a gesture to prove its maturity, 
it is ripe for its new destiny. And, last, I declare that, if there should 
come about the longed-for formation of a coalition against the authori- 
tarian régimes, these régimes would pass from the defensive and counter- 
attack at all points. 

‘In my Genoa speech I spoke of a barricade which separated Italy 
from France. This barricade may be considered sufficiently demolished. 

“In a few days, perhaps, in a few hours, the magnificent infantry of 
Nationalist Spain will deal it the final blow, and Madrid, where the Left 
expected to see the grave of Fascism, will instead be the grave of 
Communism. 


“We do not ask the world for justice, but we want the world to be 
informed. In the Italian Note of December 17, 1938 Italian problems in 
respect of France were clearly established—problems of a colonial 
character. These problems have a name: Tunisia, Jibuti, the Suez 
Canal. The French Government is perfectly free to refuse even the 
mere discussion of these problems, as it has done so far—I mean the oft- 
repeated and perhaps too categorical ‘ jamais.’ 

“ But it must not complain if the furrow which now separates the 
two countries grows so deep that it will be an arduous, if not impossible, 
task to fill it up. No matter how events shape, we do wish that people 
would not talk about brotherliness, sisterliness, cousinliness, or other 
such bastard relationships, because relations between States are relations 
of force, and this relationship of force is the determining element of their 
position. 

“ Geographically, historically, politically, and militarily — the 
Mediterranean is a vital space for Italy, and, when we say Mediterranean, 
of course we include that gulf which is called the Adriatic and in which 
Italy’s interests are pre-eminent, but not exclusive of those of the Slavs. 
That is why peace has reigned there for the past two years. 

‘What is most fundamental and positive is: We must arm. The 
word of command is this : more guns, more ships, more aeroplanes,.at all 
costs and with every means, even if we must make a clean sweep of all 
we call civilian life. 

“When we are strong we are dear to our friends and feared by our 
foes. From prehistoric days one cry has crossed the waves of centuries 
of generations : ‘ Woe to the unarmed.’ 


“Comrades! Combatants! The glorious black shirt in which 
we have fought and will fight is adorned to-day with a little badge of 
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which you must be particularly proud—a red badge because red is the 
colour of the blood which we and others have shed and which we are ready 
to shed when Italian and Fascist interests are at stake. 

‘“ Now that with your pride, your sacrifice, and your faith you have 
siven a powerful impetus to the wheel of fortune, now I ask you, do you 
want honour, rewards, an easy life? Is there anything impossible for 
you ? 
' “What are the three words of your creed? To believe, to obey, 
and to fight. In these three words was, is, and shall be the secret of your 


victory. " 





M. DALADIER’S BROADCAST TO THE NATION 


ON March 29 M. Daladier addressed the French nation in a speech which 
was broadcast, and later repeated in English, German, Italian, Spanish, 
and Arabic. He said: : 

“ Each one of us is asking if our country is not threatened, if our 
neighbours can be trusted. Uncertainty in this regard is forcing Govern- 
ments to take precautionary measures. Treaties are signed, but even 
before they come into force they no longer exist. For some they are a 
guarantee, for others an obstacle ; those who do not act feel themselves 
to be the accomplices of force, and those who act fear that they may 
provoke force. 

‘Everywhere the fever of armaments destroys all other activity. 
How can men continue to act and to think freely? It is by such a 
situation, anxiety begetting anxiety and armaments calling for super- 
armaments, that war has already been unleashed. 

“This makes it a duty for me to tell you this evening what France 
desires, what is her strength and her resolution. What does France 
want ? The peace of a freeman. What is the strength of France? It 
is her material and moral unity, realized once again in face of danger. 
What is the resolution of France? It is to defend her ideal and her 
rights. 

‘To make everybody understand these things, which are so simple 
and so obvious, the head of a Government does not indulge in polemics. 
I shall teach nothing to the Frenchmen who are listening to me, but I 
shall teach something, perhaps, to foreigners, when I say that the union 
of France has never been so deep or so complete as to-day. That, no 
doubt, is not what certain men say whose mission it is to spread across 
the world the absurd fable of France’s powerlessness or abdication.” 


_ Never had France been more united or more resolute. If war was 
imposed on her, or offered as the sole alternative between downfall or 
dishonour, she would rise with one bound for the defence of liberty. The 
French had understood that to assure their safety a great effort would be 
hecessary, and they had accomplished it. Their economic position was 
improving, the franc was holding firmly to the line they had fixed, and 
uational defence was solidly assured. Despite the international crisis 
the renaissance of France was continuing. Production was increasing, 
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the currency was sound, and gold was returning to the country. But 
they had a deep conviction that with the growth of the peril France had 
to reply with an increase in her strength, and he had therefore asked for 
full powers during the period that peace was endangered. 

They had increased the work of the country, and also taken measures 
of a military character. Nobody refused to carry out the effort de- 
manded, because everyone knew that France was a just Mother Country 
and did not base the exigencies of her defence on the misery of her 
children. If they had remained passive the affirmation of their right 
would only be empty rhetoric. As it was, their strength was greater than 
ever, and he continued : 

‘The strength of France? Do you really know what that is? It 
is that entity of magnificent armies whose leaders and men, taught by 
long experience and united by the same thoughts, form a single block 
without losing anything of their individual virtue. 

“ The strength of France ? It finds its support in a rich and balanced 
country whose soil, made fertile by the tenacious efforts of our fathers, is 
sheltered from distress and famine. 

‘“ The strength of France? It is all over the world—in our farthest 
possessions where, as Minister of Colonies 15 years ago, I felt the keenest 
loyalty vibrating. It is also in that immense Empire of ours of which 
the untouchable African block forms the central girder, and whose 
affectionate attention and devotion to the Mother Country I was recently 
able to measure for myself. 

“The strength of France? It is not only in our military power 
but also in spiritual and moral values which are as great to-day as in any 
century of our history. It is that constant searching after human dignity 
in liberty and order. It is the fraternity of all creeds and thoughts. It 
is the spontaneous union of a whole people which is seeking after truth 
and justice even in its political quarrels but which has no need for recon- 
ciliation in order to be united as soon as the hour of danger sounds. 

“Wherein lies the strength of France? It is in France’s friends, 
those who make agreements with her and those who spontaneously 
associate themselves with free peoples and with those who suffer. In the 
present disorders of the world new definitions of life are coined. Liberty 
is called servitude ; voluntary adhesion to a cause is called submission. 
The desire to live is called desperation. 


“People call progress the destruction of human values. They 
pretend that they are working for the safety of men when they are really 
working for their ruin. I want to tell you in the name of France what 
is real service to country and humanity. 

‘It does not lie in always sacrificing men in vain. It does not lie 
in always breaking them in the servitude of the pride of force. It lies 
in allowing them to live according to their own will, to believe according 
to their own hearts, to think according to their own genius, to act 
according to their own conscience. It is because we believe that that we 
will never agree that the relations between one nation and anothet 
should be regulated by force. 

“What regulates those relations for us Frenchmen is first of all 
justice and right. It is only when these disappear and violence is un- 
leashed that recourse to force becomes an indispensable duty.”’ 
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Pacific and powerful France could regard the future with confidence, 
and, he asked, 

“Why should we not face the problem? The whole world is 
waiting this evening for me to speak on Franco-Italian relations. I will 
speak of them with the greatest frankness, or rather I will let facts 
speak for themselves. 

“To put an end to misunderstandings which have lasted too long I 
shall tell you that on January 7, 1935, Franco-Italian agreements were 
signed in Rome. They were destined to ‘regulate definitely’ and 
‘liquidate’ the questions which still had to be settled between the two 
countries. Arrangements were reached according to which Italy ob- 
tained frontier rectifications and cessions of territory in Africa, economic 
advantages, and a progressive change in the status of Italians in Tunisia 
by stages in 1945, 1955, and 1965. 

“These agreements France began to put into force. They were 
never questioned, neither during the conquest of Abyssinia nor afterwards 
during the official conversations of the spring of 1938, nor at the time of 
the recognition of the Italian Empire and the appointment of M. Frangois- 
Poncet as Ambassador in Rome. It was only by a letter dated December 
17, 1938, that Count Ciano (the Italian Foreign Minister) informed us 
that he did not consider the agreements of 1935 as valid. Besides this, 
in a speech by Signor Mussolini made on Sunday last, he said : 

‘“““We do not ask the world to judge, but we wish that the world 

should be informed. Thus in the Italian Note of December 17, 

1938, the Italian problems with regard to France were clearly 

established, problems of a colonial character. These problems have 


a name—they are called Tunis, Jibuti, and the Suez Canal.’ 


“ This statement created a great surprise throughout the world. 
The reference to the letter of December 17 gave the impression that this 
document contained precise Italian claims. A campaign in the press led 
it to be believed that France had been informed on that date of the 
concrete demands and that she had not replied. The letter of December 
17 will be published and you will be able to read it in the newspapers 
to-morrow, together with the reply that we made to the Italian Govern- 
ment a few days later. 

‘“ But to-night I can tell you definitely that the letter contained no 
details with regard to the Italian claims and that there was no question 
of Suez, Jibuti, and Tunisia being mentioned in it. The letter simply 
stated that Italy considered the treaty of 1935 as invalid, and went on to 
justify this attitude. The essential argument in the letter was that the 
conquest of Abyssinia and the constitution of the Italian Empire had 
created new rights in favour of Italy. 

‘“ There is no need for me to tell you that we could not accept this 
argument. What in fact does it mean? It means that every new con- 
quest or every new concession would open new rights. Thus the claims 
which could be presented would be practically unlimited, since each of 
them once satisfied would contain in itself future demands. I repeat that 
none of these claims was formulated in the letter of December 17. 

“If it is argued that these claims have been presented through 
newspaper articles or through street demonstrations, it is sufficient for 
me to state that France’s attitude has already been made public. I have 
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said and I maintain that we will not yield one acre of land nor a single 
one of our rights. 

“France signed these 1935 agreements. Faithful to her engage- 
ments, she is ready for their complete and loyal execution. Within the 
spirit of these agreements, on the basis that I have defined, she in no way 
refuses to examine any proposals that may be put forward. 


“T wish also, as I am speaking of Franco-Italian relations, to clear 
up the fables which were spread with regard to the position of these 
94,000 Italians who live in Tunisia with 108,000 French and 2,500,000 
Moslems. It is being contended that these Italians are maltreated and 
even persecuted. These are fables. On the contrary they enjoy through- 
out the territory the most liberal régime, and so do their children. 
Foreigners living in Tunisia have often borne witness to this.”’ 

M. Daladier then said he wished, following his visit to North Africa, 
to testify to the warm welcome he was given by the Moslem population of 
North Africa. He went on to speak of the g00,000 Italians who live 
on French territory. 

“Have they anything to complain of in French hospitality ? ’’ he 
asked. ‘‘ Are they not happy to live under the safeguard of our laws 
and our liberties ? 

“So too in regard to another great neighbouring people with whom 
we have had so many conflicts, France has not ceased to show her goodwill. 
We signed the Munich agreements and, some months afterwards, the 
Franco-German Declaration. Furthermore, a few days ago, animated 
by the spirit of this declaration, we sent a mission to Berlin to negotiate 
an economic agreement as the indispensable basis for the establishment 
of lasting co-operation. But, as I said at the beginning, the conquest of 
Czecho-Slovakia and the occupation of Prague by the German armies 
have dealt a very severe blow to these patient efforts. 

“For years past, to justify certain actions they have spoken to us of 
the people’s right of self-determination ; then they spoke of natural 
aspirations ; now they are talking about ‘ living space,’ which is only the 
perpetual growth of the will of conquest. 


“ As I said a few moments ago, why should not Europe be in a state 
of alarm? There is not, in fact, a single man who does not know at the 
present moment that war would be a catastrophe for all nations. No 
nation would be sheltered from its destruction. We do not want that. 
We want Europe to save itself. In the name of my country I summon 
to trusting co-operation all the Powers who think as we do, all the Powers 
who, like us, are ready to persevere in the paths of peace, but who would 
rise solidly as one man in face of aggression. 

“ T know that these words which have defined the position of France 
will find a fraternal echo in the bosom of friendly nations across Europe 
and also across the Channel and beyond the Atlantic. If Franco-British 
co-operation, for instance, is as complete as it is at present, it is because 
on ail these problems France and Great Britain have similar ideas. They 
pursue the same objects by the same means.”’ 

He concluded by saying that he could, therefore, hope that all reason- 
able men—and there were such in all countries—would listen to this 
language of reason. They would note that it was free from threats ; 
they would see in it proof that France was putting all her forces, intact 
and eager, at the service of peace. 
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THE ITALIAN NOTE TO FRANCE OF 
DECEMBER 17, 1938 


ON March 29 the French Government published the Note received from 
the Italian Government on December 17, 1938, to which Signor Mussolini 
made reference in his speech on Sunday, March 26. The principal passages 
in this were the following : 

‘M. l’Ambassadeur, in a conversation on December 2, your Excel- 
lency expressed the desire of the French Government to know whether 
the Italian Government considered the Italo-French agreements of 
January I, 1935, as still in force, and whether these engagements could 
still serve, in its opinion, as a basis for Franco-Italian relations. I 
replied that the question was of such a character and importance that I 
could not immediately give a definite reply, which needed more careful 
study. 

““T now have the honour to inform you of the following, which con- 
firms what I said from my personal view-point. 

“ The Italo-French agreements of January 7, 1935, are made up, as 
your Excellency knows, by a treaty as regards the settlement of reci- 
procal interests in Africa, and by a series of instruments which are closely 
bound to it. Article 7 states that it shall be ratified, and makes its entry 
into force subject to the exchange of ratifications. This exchange of 
ratifications never took place.” 

The Note then stated that the two countries had never even begun 
negotiations for a special convention regarding the Italians in Tunisia, 
so that the treaty was never completed. 

‘Italy by the agreements of 1935,” it continued, “ accepted con- 
siderable sacrifices both concerning Italian rights in Tunisia and rights 
arising from Article 13 of the London Pact of 1915, taking into account a 
fair understanding and fair attitude on the part of France with regard 
to Italian needs for expansion in East Africa. 

‘“ The attitude adopted by France when Italy was obliged by the 
action of the Negus to solve definitely her relations with Abyssinia was 
certainly not in conformity with the intention of the agreement. It was, 
in fact, entirely opposed to it. The agreements of July 7, 1935, which 
were never put into force, are thus made null and void and cannot evi- 
dently be considered as being in force to-day. They are also over-reached 
by history. 

As a whole, they refer to the general political situation, which was 
rapidly ov erwhelmed by the events which followed the application of 

sanctions. Besides this, the constitution of the Empire created new 
rights and new interests of fundamental importance. 

‘‘ In these conditions and also in the interests of their improvement, 
Franco-Italian relations cannot have the agreements as a basis, and if one 
wishes to improve these relations, it is evident they must be examined 
again in common agreement between the two Governments.” 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT'S REPLY. 
The French Government replied, in a Note handed to the Italian 
Government on December 25, 1938, in the following terms. 
They explained that the 1935 Agreements, which settled all differ- 
ences between France and Italy, and whose object was to ensure the 
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development of friendly relations, were approved, with only nine dis- 
senting votes, by the French Parliament on March 22 and 26, 1935. The 
responsibility for the fact that ratifications were not exchanged, owing to 
the postponement of the Tunisian Convention at the request of the 
Italian Government, could not be placed upon France. 

But even before their ratification those Agreements began to be 

unilaterally carried out by France. Thus the French Government handed 
over 2,500 shares in the Jibuti-Addis Ababa Railway to an Italian 
roup. 
. Savies the French-Italian negotiations which took place in Paris in 
1937 for the settlement of certain economic questions in East Africa, the 
Italian representatives based their attitude upon the Rome Agreements. 
Even more recently, on May 12, 1938, when Count Ciano examined with 
the French Chargé d’Affaires the agenda for negotiations submitted on 
April 22, no objection was offered to the appearance on the agenda of the 
African Agreements of January 7, 1935. 

Since that date no political act of the French Government could be 
invoked to justify a change in the attitude of the Italian Government. 
On the contrary, the French Government had done everything to improve 
relations between the two countries. On May 12, 1938, at Geneva, the 
French Government assumed a position which enabled them to recognize 
Italian sovereignty over Ethiopia, and on October 12 a French 
Ambassador was accredited to King Victor Emmanuel as King of Italy 
and Emperor of Ethiopia. 

With regard to the previous French attitude towards the Ethiopian 
question, the Italian Government were aware in what spirit the French 
Government had carried out their obligations. On several occasions 


Signor Mussolini had told the French Ambassador how much he appre- 
ciated the moderating action of France and the constant effort made by 
the French delegation to carry out the obligations of the League Covenant 
with due regard to French-Italian friendship. 


Signor Gayda, in the Giornale d’Italia of March 31, gave the 
following answers to the French case regarding the Notes of December 
17 and 25, 1938. He said: 

1. The French Note itself recognizes that the Italo-French agree- 
ments of January, 1935, have not been ratified. Moreover, the cession 
of territory to Italy as provided therein has not taken place. Therefore, 
the first point of the French Note falls without appeal. 

2. The 2,500 shares in the Jibuti-Addis Ababa railway which were 
passed over to an Italian group were sold in the ordinary way of business 
by French shareholders, who were allowed to do this by the French 
Government. The French Government cannot claim that this business 
arrangement constituted the beginning of a public international 
agreement. 

3. It is true that in Paris in 1937, and in Rome in 1938, the Italian 
Government referred to the agreements of 1935, but it was done solely 
in the hope that it could perfect and complete the agreements by 4 
clarification of Italo-French relations. 

4. To affirm that no political act of the French Government could 
be invoked after the 1935 agreements to justify a change of attitude 
towards it, France entirely forgets her attitude towards sanctions. 
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Intervention at Geneva on May 12, 1938, was not spontaneous, but 
forced by the general attitude of European collectivity and also by 
Britain’s policy, which, under Mr. Chamberlain’s leadership, took the 
initiative to revise the bankrupt sanctionist policy. 

This is so true that the French Government was the last to recognize 
the Empire. The French Government also forgets its entire attitude 
towards Italy during sanctions. 

5. Whereas the French Note claims that France’s policy at Geneva 
was calculated to modify the League Assembly’s attitude, the contrary 
was the truth. The French Government, without even glancing at the 
memorandum which exposed Italy’s point of view, supported the declara- 
tion that she had been the aggressor in Abyssinia. 


‘Note-—The history of Franco-Italian Relation in regard to this was 
described briefly in the Bulletin of December 17, 1938, Vol. XV, No. 25.] 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


1939 

April 14... ... “Permanent Central Opium Board . ° Geneva 
April 20... ... *87th Session of the Governing Body, LL. 0. Geneva 
April 24... ... “Permanent Agricultural Committee, I.L.O. Geneva 
April 24... ... “Committee of Statistical Experts ... --- Geneva 
May I ... ... “General Advisory Health Council ... > ae 
May 4 ... ..- “Health Committee... —_ ... Geneva 
May 6 ... ... *Committee on Allocation “ ‘ene ... Geneva 
May 8 ... ... *Sub-Committee on Drug Seizures ... .. Geneva 
May Io... ... *Supervisory Commission a Geneva 
May 15... ... *Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium, etc. Geneva 
May 15... ... *ro5th Session of the League Council ... Geneva 
jee t ... *Permanent Mandates Commission ... ee Geneva 
June 12... ... ™Fiscal Committee ae whe wes ... Geneva 
June 15... -.- “Financial Committee ... ; Geneva 
June 26.. .-- International Chamber of Countenn Cungeies Copenhagen 
August 27 ... Inter-Parliamentary Union Conference ... Oslo 


August 27 ots 12th Session of International Studies Con- 
ference ov sis eas os .. Bergen 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Algeria 
March 29.—General Miaja and 13 other Republican leaders arrived 
at Algiers. 


Australia 


March 23.—In a national broadcast, Mr. Lyons said they were living 
under the oppression of heavy disappointment in the realization that the 
pledge of the leader of a great nation had been swept aside. “ It is almost 
unbelievable,” he declared, “‘ that we can no longer rely on the Munich 
Agreement. If not on Munich, on what subsequent agreement may we 
rely? That is a profound change in the world situation, and we must 
not miss its significance.”’ 

Mr. Chamberlain’s attempt to evolve a policy of understanding and 
helpfulness towards Germany was a policy of international sportsman- 
ship, expressing the feeling that some provisions of the Versailles Treaty 
should be altered. ‘‘ I am certain,” he went on, “ that it would have 
been possible to remove the sense of grievance under which certain nations, 
including Germany, have been moving. But such a hope has been beaten 
to the ground by the German occupation of Czecho-Slovakia. . . . We 

made a strong effort for peace, but it failed. The time for making further 
concessions in the hope of preserving peace has passed. . . . We cannot 
rely now on negotiation and consultation as means of adjusting inter- 
national disputes.” 

The position now was that defence must become the supreme concern 
of the whole nation, and the Government had decided that it must exceed 
the staggering expenditure of {65 million during the next 3 years. They 
were now engaged on a programme costing {26 million a year, and this 
might not be the end. 

After referring to the excellent quality of the Militia recruits and to 
the strength of the Navy, Mr. Lyons said the Air Force comprised 132 
first line machines, with reserves. The permanent strength was increasing 
by 950 men a year. 

The production of munitions had nearly reached ‘the stage when 
Australia could produce not only for herself, but for outlying parts of the 
Empire. The groundwork had been laid for the mobilization of industry 
for defence, and the national registers were being splendidly supported 
The national economy was being explored to the utmost to range the 
whole Commonwealth in united resistance to an aggressor. 


March 29.—The Cabinet decided to undertake a compulsory National 
Register of men between 15 and 64 years of age, and a voluntary Register 
of women. It was designed to facilitate a survey of skilled labour in 
relation to the demands of the services, munition factories, etc. 


March 31.—A meeting of Premiers of the Australian States agreed 
to the establishment of a National Council, which would classify all 
projected public works according to their value for defence, and examine 
the adequacy and strategic location of all existing public facilities, 
particularly of power, transport, and water conservation enterprises. 
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Belgium 

March 21.—The Flemish newspapers published warnings of the 
dangers to the country inherent in policies of “ activism ’’ and autonomy 
for the Flemings and Walloons, pointing out that “ a house divided against 
itself cannot stand,” and urging the Flemings to ponder over the lesson 
of Czecho-Slovakia. 

March 30.—It was stated officially in Brussels that no promise of 
assistance to Belgium had recently been made either by Great Britain 
or France. The latest diplomatic instruments in that sense had been 
published, and they were the Anglo-French Declaration of April 24, 1937, 
and the German Declaration of October 13, 1937. 

They had not been renewed, nor were they due to be. 

April 2.—The General Election was held, and resulted in the Catholic 
Party making gains in all parts of the country. The Liberals made 
progress in the towns, gaining I0 seats, the Socialists lost votes every- 
where except in Antwerp, and the Rexists only polled one third of 
the votes they obtained in 1936, and lost 17 seats. 

Dr. Martens wrote to the King asking him to accept his resignation 
from the Flemish Academy of Medicine. 


Bohemia and Moravia 


March 21.—President Hacha informed M. Beran of his decision to 
dissolve the Czecho-Slovak Parliament. 

Some 2,000 Czech soldiers arrived in Bohemia from Slovakia. 

The Prague Merchants’ Association ordered all ‘“‘ Aryan ’’ shops to 
display a notice advertising the fact. 

March 22.—The German State Police prohibited the entry of all 
persons into the two provinces without a permit, which was granted only 
to residents. 

A decree, signed by Herr Hitler, made Baron von Neurath directly 
responsible to the Fiihrer. 

March 23.—The German Penal Code was imposed on the country 
by order of the C.-in-C. of the German Army. General von Brauchitsch 
also signed orders establishing German and Czech as the official languages, 
and forbidding interference in public and commercial life. 


March 25.—The Committee of National Co-operation met, and 
President Hacha outlined the future form of the political institutions 
of the Protectorate. He said he was obliged temporarily to assume the 
leadership of the Protectorate’s single party, and appealed for unity and 
discipline. 

The Committee proposed that the Government should introduce 
anti-Jewish laws immediately. 

The doctors’, lawyers,’ and chemists’ associations were understood 
already to have expelled hundreds of their Jewish members. 

(The Committee was composed of 50 men, most of whom had not 
taken any part in politics.) 

March 29.—General Gajda, leader of the Czech Fascists, officially 
disclaimed all connection with a manifesto which had been distributed 
challenging the authority of President Hacha’s Party, and this denial 
was interpreted as a voluntary dissolution of the Fascist Party. 
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Brazil 

March 22.—The Government prohibited the export of cotton from 
Northern Brazil in exchange for German “ Aski”’ marks, balances of 
which had accumulated owing to Brazil’s difficulty in finding suitable 
German goods to purchase with them. 


Bulgaria 

March 27.—The League of Nations report on the finances and trade 
of the country in 1938 showed that Germany took 59 per cent. of Bul- 
garian exports, as against 47 per cent. in 1937. Italy doubled her im- 
ports from Bulgaria. 

The greater part of exports went to countries with which Bulgaria 
had clearing agreements, and did not yield the foreign exchange needed 
for trade with free exchange countries. 

The value of imports from Germany declined by 338 million leva 
(say £865,000), but imports from Britain increased somewhat. The 
balance of trade with Germany, adverse in 1937, was favourable to the 
extent of 721 millions in 1938. 


Canada 


March 27.—The Department of National Defence was understood 
to be accelerating its plans for strengthening the defences on the Atlantic 
coast, including the establishment of new air stations and the improve- 
ment of existing ones. 


March 30.—The Prime Minister, speaking in Parliament, defended 
the Government’s attitude during the Czecho-Slovak crisis, and then 
declared that there was no change in their view that if the necessity 
of making a decision about peace or war had to be faced the principle 
of responsible government demanded that the decision should be made 
by Parliament. 

Answering complaints that their policy was not definite enough, he 
cited Mr. Chamberlain’s recent declaration against new and unspecified 
commitments, and said he was equally unprepared to commit Canada to 
such indefinite undertakings. The international situation changed from 
week to week, so absolute undertakings to follow other Governments were 
out of the question. 

Mr. King recalled that President Roosevelt had promised last August 
that the U.S. would not tolerate foreign domination of Canada. That 
month was as important to Canada as September was to Europe. 

Conscription for service overseas would never be enacted in Canada 
so long as the Liberal Government remained in office. If war should come 
he did not think conscription would be a necessary part of Canada’s 
participation. 

He added, ‘‘I want to emphasize that our closer and more res- 
ponsible relations with the U.S.A. have not in any way lessened the 
intimacy of our relations with the United Kingdom.” He did not think 
the time ripe for joining the Pan-American Union, and he concluded by 
saying that an act of aggression against Britain would be a menace to 
the freedom of Canada and every other nation of the British Common- 
wealth. 
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China 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 22.—News was received of the murder at Hanoi of Wang 
Ching-wei’s Secretary by men who were believed to have intended to 
kill Mr. Wang himself. 

March 24.—A weekly passenger and air mail service to Russia was 
opened, and a liner left Chungking for Hami, in Sinkiang, via Lanchow, 
to connect with a Russian machine from Alamutu. 

March 30.—The Peking and Nanking Reformed Governments an- 
nounced that, besides repudiating all credits extended to the Chiang 
Kai-shek Government, they would be unable to respect the vested rights 
and interests of Powers assisting the Chungking régime. 

March 31.—The Foreign Minister, speaking at Chungking, said that 
China had obtained British credits of several millions sterling in addition 
to the currency loan. She had also concluded with the U.S.A. a loan 
of $25 million, secured on the wood oil reserves, and a credit loan of 
$12,800,000. A further large credit loan had been obtained from Belgian 
interests. 

Semi-official reports stated that a barter agreement had been reached 
with Germany, raw materials being exchanged for railway equipment, etc. 

Reports from Sinkiang stated that the local authorities were attempt- 
ing to deport all British subjects from the province, as a result of propa- 
ganda alleging that Britain was helping Japan. 


Sino-Japanese War 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 


North China. 


March 29.—Tengchow, on the north coast of Shantung, was occupied 
by Chinese “ puppet” troops, which drove out a guerilla force. This 
gave the Japanese control of the whole of that coast of the province. 


Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 

March 21.—The Japanese in Chekiang crossed the Chientang River, 
and, according to Chinese reports, made preparations for naval landings 
at Ningpo, Haiyen, and Wenchow. 

They also resumed the offensive in Kiangsi, against Nanchang, and 
crossed the Siao River. 

In Hupeh the Chinese claimed some successes on the Han River. 

March 24.—The Japanese captured Wucheng, on the western shore 
of Lake Poyang and an important point in the defences of Nanchang. 
In Honan they claimed to be forcing the Chinese back towards Chengchow. 

March 26.—The Japanese reported that they had reached the out- 
skirts of Nanchang, in spite of serious resistance, and some 80 bombers 
attacked the Nanchang area in relays. There were stated to be 400,000 
Chinese troops in the area, but they were retreating southward. 

The Chinese claimed to have repulsed the Japanese in the Yochow 
sector of Hunan, on the Lunghai railway east of Chengchow, and on 
the Han River in Hupeh. 

March 27.—The Japanese entered Nanchang, many parts of which 
were set on fire by the Chinese before retiring. 
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March 28.—The Japanese attacked Wuning, and in the severe 
fighting in the area between there and Nanchang the Chinese were 
reported to have lost 18,000 killed. 

On retreating from Nanchang the Chinese took up the rails from the 
entire Kiuchang-Nanchang railway. 

March 29.—The Japanese entered Wuning, after severe fighting. 
The Chinese reported the opening of a counter-offensive in South Anhwei 
and Chekiang, to relieve the pressure on Kiangsi. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS. 

March 20.—The office of the chairman of the British Chamber of 
Commerce in Tientsin received a note demanding a ransom of $2 million 
(£67,000) for Mr. Dyott, the chairman, who had disappeared some days 
previously. He was believed to have been kidnapped by a pro-Japanese 
terrorist group. 

March 24.—The Chinese Maritime Customs survey, issued in Shang- 
hai, estimated that out of £700 million of foreign investments in China 
£160 million had been “ irretrievably lost ’’ owing tothe war. The British 
loss was probably some {80 million, and the American {40 million. 

March 27.—Newspapers in Nanking under Japanese control pub- 
lished a series of attacks on British residents and British trade, demanding 
a boycott of British goods and the confiscation of British property. 

An Anti-British League was also formed in Nanking, and the spokes- 
man of the Nanking régime denounced Britain as one of the “ public 
enemies ’’ of China, and was reported to have urged that priority should 
be given to Germany and Italy when Japan reopened the Yangtze 

March 30.—Statement by Japanese-sponsored Governments in 
Peking and Nanking re foreign rights and interests. (See China. Ex- 
ternal A ffatrs.) 


Danzig Free City 


March 22.—The State Gazette announced that the life of the Volkstag 
had been prolonged for 4 years, and an explanatory statement added 
that its existing composition corresponded with the wishes of the people. 
New elections would, therefore, have no purpose, but only be an unneces- 
sary expense. (The Volkstag had been elected on April 7, 1937.) 

The Times and other foreign papers were confiscated by the police. 


Denmark 


March 22.—The Prime Minister, in an election speech, stated that 
the Danish Nazi leader, Herr Clausen, had expressed himself in such a 
way that it must be regarded as an appeal to Germany to deal with 
Denmark in the same manner as she had dealt with Czecho-Slovakia. 
“Tf there are any Danish citizens,” he said, ‘‘ who wish to join such a 
person, they will be regarded as traitors to their country.” 

March 28.—Three young Germans were ordered to be deported fo1 
taking part in illegal activities during the election campaign. Pro-Nazi 
posters had been put up in several towns in North Slesvig by German 
students from ‘‘ Fiihrer schools” in Germany who came to Denmark as 
tourists, but took part in German Nazi meetings. 
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March 30.—Two more German “ tourists’’ were expelled for dis- 
tributing Nazi pamphlets in purely Danish villages. 
March 31.—The Government recognized General Franco’s Govern- 
ment. 


Egypt 

March 22.—The Government received from the Italian Minister a 
protest against the attitude of the local press towards Italy. The Minister 
added that he had been summoned to Rome to report. 


Finland 


March 29.—The Secretary to the Department of Overseas Trade of 
Great Britain arrived in Helsinski. He told the press that his mission 
was only commercial, and that he was satisfied with the results of his 
visits to Warsaw and Moscow. 

March 30.—Mr. Hudson, in a statement to a gathering at the Central 
Chamber of Commerce, said his object was to say to the Northern peoples, 
‘“ You produce the goods we like ; we want very much to continue buying 
them ; we believe we share common ideals ; we believe we are one of the 
strongest bulwarks left against the rising tide of tyranny and despotism 
throughout the world. But if you want us to continue like that you 
must play your part, and the greatest and quickest help you can give 
is by making sure you buy our goods in return.” 

March 31.—The Government recognized General Franco’s Govern- 
ment. 


France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


March 21.—Decrees were promulgated under the heads of Security, 
Production, and Economics, respectively. As to the first, (1) Cadres 
(of the professional Army) were to be increased from 30,638 officers to 
31,060, and 2,500 new N.C.O.s appointed. (2) All those whose services 
were required would be called up or retained with the Colours. (3) 
Additional A.R.P. specialists would be recruited and additional powers 
of expropriation taken for the development of A.R.P. 

As to Production, (1) All Defence Ministry orders to be given 
preference. (2) The 60-hour week made applicable throughout the 
defence industries, and overtime at 10 per cent. above normal rates. 
(3) Competition for labour within national defence industries to be 
abolished. (4) Advances of up to 650 million francs to be made to 
defence industries. (5) A committee of production to be set up with a 
mandate to co-ordinate output. 

As to Economics, the City of Marseilles to be run by a Government 
administrator ; semi-independent public bodies to be suppressed or 
reorganized ; and no new fonctionnaires to be engaged by the central 
administration during 1939. 

March 22.—M. Daladier issued an appeal to employers and workers 
to sink their difficulties, as safety lay in the union of all France’s citizens. 

Previously, the Executive Committee of the C.G.T. had passed a 
resolution expressing surprise at the decision to lengthen the working 
week to 60 hours in the defence industries. It called on all trade unionists 
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to keep a vigilant eye on developments so that democratic freedom might 
be saved. If production was to be increased then the men dismissed 
for striking on November 30 would have to be re-engaged. 

March 23.—The Council of the Employers’ Federation passed a 
resolution inviting its members to respond to the appeal for industrial 
peace made by M. Daladier by re-engaging as many as possible of the men 
dismissed after the general strike. 

March 26.—General Weygand, speaking on the 21st anniversary 
of the establishment of a united command for the British and French 
Armies, said that in the state of virtual war in which the country now 
found itself it could be said that France had lost a battle of the frontiers 
when, on March 7, 1936, she allowed the Germans to remilitarize the 
Rhineland. 

They had now seen the occupation of the Rhineland, Austria, and 
Czecho-Slovakia, and the vassalization of Hungary. More was to come : 
and unity was imperative. 

He had not lost confidence, for moral as well as material forces were 
still on the side of France. 

March 27.—Five decrees were issued, three of which provided for 
strengthening the Navy, both as to numbers and technical training, while 
the fourth dealt with frontier defences, and the fifth with credits for 
industrial mobilization. 

March 28.—The decrees were published. The personnel of the 
Navy was increased from 74,900 to 77,500. 

Apmnil 1.—General Gamelin, addressing officers of the reserve at the 
Sorbonne, said the Army had never been as good as it was to-day. There 
were gaps, of course, but they knew them and never ceased in their 
efforts to fill them. The measures most recently taken had raised to a 


high pitch the potential power of the active army, the base of their 
mobilized army. That army rested on a system of fortifications which 
was always being added to and which commanded a quantity of material 
adequate to the needs of modern war. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


March 21.—The Government asked all banks to “ immobilize” 
all bank accounts to the credit of Czecho-Slovak citizens in France. 

They also decided to break off the trade negotiations with the German 
Government which had been conducted by M. Alphand, of the Ministry 
of Commerce. 

March 22.—A Trade Agreement with Poland was initialled in Paris 
to come into force on April I. It was supplementary to the Trade Treaty 
of May, 1937, but took the place of the Commercial Payments Agreement 
of December 29, 1937. 

March 24.—Marshal Pétain presented his Letters of Credence to 
General Franco. (See Spain. External Affairs.) 

President Lebrun arrived back in Paris. 

March 26.—The Quai d’Orsay confirmed a report that France had 
decided to hand over to the Spanish Government all the Republican 
warships interned at Bizerta. 

It was denied in Paris that the Italian Note of December 17 had 
contained any formulation of demands re Tunisia, Jibuti, or the Suez 
Canal. 
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March 28.—Viscount Gort arrived in Paris and was met by the 
Chief of the French General Staff. 

March 29.—The steamers Ploubazlanec and Lezardrieux were reported 
to have been arrested by Spanish warships off the Portuguese and East 
Spanish coasts respectively. 

March 30.—The Minister for Colonies informed the Colonial Com- 
mittee of the Chamber that the strength of the Colonial Army had been 
doubled in the last few years, and he was confident of its ability to defend 
French possessions. 

A Trade Agreement with Rumania was initialled in Paris, providing 
for the purchase of 490,000 tons of Rumanian oil during the year. The 
French tax on maize from Rumania would be removed, and some 800,000 
quintals imported by France. (See Special Note.) 

March 31.—The Trade Treaty with Rumania was signed in Paris. 
Statements by M. Bonnet and the Rumanian Ambassador. (See Special 
Note.) 

April 1.—The Government decided to protest to the Japanese 
Government against the annexation of the Spratley Islands. In 1935 
Japan had recognized French ownership of the Islands, it was stated. 

The Trade Agreement with Yugoslavia signed on February 10 
was published, and the Ministry of Commerce issued a statement ex- 
plaining that its effect would be threefold : it would encourage exports to 
Yugoslavia ; facilitate the transfer of French credit balances from Yugo- 
slavia ; and stimuiate French capital investment there. 

The existing disparity between French and Yugoslav prices would be 
removed by a Customs drawback on certain Yugoslav products imported 
into France, and French purchases of maize would be encouraged and 
increased. 

Agreement signed for purchase of Rumanian oil. (See Special Note.) 

Apnil 2.—Viscount Gort left for London, after inspecting the 
Maginot Line. 


Germany 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


March 24.—A new plan was announced by which the Government 
ceased to raise money by long-term loans or Treasury Bills, which were 
to be replaced by taxation credit certificates representing drafts on the 
future revenue of the State. 

The Government, the Municipalities, the Army, the State railways, 
the Postal authorities, and other State institutions would pay for supplies 
40 per cent. in credit certificates and the balance in cash. 

The Secretary of State at the Finance Ministry explained that their 
financial needs arising out of the great national and political tasks could 
not be covered by tax receipts. The public debt was small in relation to 
the productive and taxable capacity of the German economy, but it was 
now desired to cover financial needs in other ways than through continued 
increases of the interest burden of the Reich, and to give private industry 
some scope on the capital market. 

To make up for the loss of tax income there would be levied a super 
tax on additional income beginning with the income for 1939, and this 
tax would amount to 30 per cent. of the increase in income as between 
1938 and 1939. 
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The credit certificates were of 2 classes: the first with a duration 
of 6 months, at the end of which they could be cashed at their face value, 
and the second running for 3 years, and then repayable at 112 per cent. 
of their value. 

Two classes of the “ substitute reserves ’’ (men technically liable for 
service who had not so far done it) were called up for training. They 
were the 1906 and 1907 classes, totalling some 500,000 men. 

March 30.—The Minister of Economics, addressing the Central 
Committee of the Reichsbank, defended their economic and trade methods, 
arguing that they were attacked abroad because they were so successful, 
and because the old outmoded methods seemed doomed to extinction. 

Germany constituted the largest industrial country in the world 
within a unified framework, and her predestined economic sphere, 
stretching from the North Sea to the Black Sea, would become more and 
more productive, and increasingly benefit the countries concerned. 

The Agreement with Rumania represented the first important 
agreement entered upon on the basis of Germany’s new trade policy, and 
might be regarded as opening a new chapter in their economic relations 
with other countries. 

The re-establishment of healthy trade relations could only be success- 
ful if undertaken according to new methods. The foundations of world 
trade had altered and the “ nationally strengthened States ’’ would not 
again allow themselves to be bound by the chains of international “ gold- 
automatism ”’ or debt entanglements. If, however, other nations held 
out their hands to Germany for the mutual settlement of economic 
difficulties and the promotion of production and markets they would 
find the Reich ready to co-operate as an equal partner. 

He emphasized that the conversations with Great Britain and France 
had been interrupted only, since the necessity of those conversations had 
been increased rather than diminished by the alterations in Central 
Europe. 

Germany was still of the opinion that private property must be 
respected. The new banking laws would ensure that the Reichsbank 
would remain an independent organization and would not degenerate 
into a mere branch of the Government, though the Nazi principle of 
leadership would be applied to it. It seemed, however, intolerable that 
a large proportion of the capital of the Bank should still be in foreign 
hands. A change would have to be made in the rate df interest payable 
on the shares in foreign hands. 

Herr Funk then dealt with the new plan for covering Government 
expenditure by the issue of tax certificates. It was impossible to lay the 
full burden on the present generation ; future generations would benefit 
more from what was being done than the present citizens. 

In conclusion, he said gold was flowing, “‘ apparently irresistibly ” 
into the already overloaded Treasury of the U.S.A., and the Old World 
saw the ground trembling beneath its currencies based on geld and its 
balance of payments gravely shaken. Would nations, he asked, sacrifice 
themselves to the Golden Moloch of America ? 

The world stood at the cross roads. Either they yielded to the 
power of American gold, or they accepted the methods of the young, 
strong, and progressive nations. ‘‘Our economic, commercial, and 
financial methods offer sufficient possibilities for successful co-operation 
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in the world markets,” he declared ; ‘‘ the question is only to find the 
right organization and co-operation in a spirit of understanding.”’ 

April 1.—Herr Hitler was present at the launch of the 35,000 ton 
battleship Tirpitz at Wilhelmshaven. She carried eight 15-in. and 
twelve 6-in. guns. Herr Hitler made a speech to a large crowd in the 
town. (See Special Note.) 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


March 21.—Lord Halifax’s speech was interpreted in Berlin as 
indicating an attempt by Britain to prevent the natural development of 
Germany in that part of Europe where German interests were, and British 
were not, of a vital nature. 

It was argued that if the Munich Agreement meant anything it was 
that Britain and France recognized the priority of German interests in 
Middle Europe. In that sense it was a guid pro quo for the Naval Agree- 
ment, which tacitly acknowledged the priority of British interests 
overseas, 

Headlines in the press included “ England in Alliance with Bolshe- 
vism,”’ and “‘ Barbarians of Versailles Work up Agitation against Germany 
to the Peak.” 

March 22.—An Agreement was signed in Berlin with the Lithuanian 
Government reuniting the Memel district with the Reich, and providing 
for its immediate evacuation by Lithuanian military and police forces. 
A free port zone would be provided for Lithuania, and finally, “in order 
to strengthen their position and the security of friendly development 
between Germany and Lithuania these partners shoulder the obligations 
never to resort to force against one another, nor to support the use of 
force by a third party against one of the two partners.” 

The police in Berlin confiscated The Times for the third day in 
succession. 

Herr Hitler left Berlin for Memel. 

News bulletins in English were broadcast from Hamburg and 
Cologne as the beginning of regular English wemietins on medium wave- 
lengths. 

March 23.—A Treaty with Slovakia was signed in Berlin by the 
Foreign Minister and Dr. Tiso, Dr. Tuka, and Dr. Durcansky to run for 
25 years, providing that “ the political independence of the Slovak State 
and the integrity of its territory ’’ would be protected by Germany. 

For this purpose, the German Army Forces were entitled at any time 
to construct military works in a zone running westwards from the Slovak 
frontier and eastward on a general line running along the eastern slope 
of the Small Carpathians, the eastern slopes of the White Carpathians, and 
the eastern slopes of the Javornik Mountains. 

The Slovak Government undertook to place the necessary land for 
these fortifications at the disposal of the German Army, and agreed that 
food for the troops and military stores might be imported free of duty 
from the Reich. 

Military sovereignty would be exercised by the German Army in the 
zone concerned, and Germans brought into Slovakia to construct the 
military works would be subject to German and not to Slovak law. 

By para. 3 the Slovak Government undertook to “ organize its own 
military forces in close co-operation with the German Army,” and by 
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para. 4, to “ conduct its foreign policy at all times in close agreement 
with the German Government.” 

Signature of Trade Agreement in Bucarest. (See Special Note.) 

The Volkischer Beobachter, in an article by its London correspondent, 
described Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement about the cession of Memel as a 
“downright lie.” The official News Agency, criticizing the British 
attitude towards the annexation of Czecho-Slovakia, declared that India 
and Palestine “‘ instead of being embittered enemies, would be the most 
loyal of supporters of the Empire if they had been handled as well as is 
contemplated in the Protectorates of Bohemia and Moravia, or as the 
Lithuanians are in the masterly Treaty.” 

It also remarked that “‘ England will have sunk to the bottom of the 
sea before Adolf Hitler is let down by a single one of the young Nazis 
whom he has rescued from the barbarism of Versailles.” 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt said that in the 8 days since the annexa- 
tion, “‘ the fulfilment of a great hope has, to say the least, been postponed 
for a long time—the hope of two great nations to guarantee to each other 
their zones of interests and, on that basis, establish a lasting friendship. 
With unparalleled frenzy Downing Street has succeeded in preventing 
the settlement between the British and the German Reich. 


March 24.—A decree signed by Herr Hitler canamnaail that the 
Memel territory was “‘ once more an integral part of the German Reich,” 
incorporated in the Land of Prussia and the Province of East Prussia. 


March 25.—A semi-official statement declared that the spectre of an 
economic boycott of Germany had been barred by the latest events. 
Germany’s living space would still be not large enough for her to be able 
to withdraw within her own frontiers ; therefore she must continue to take 
care of her foreign trade. Here began the importance of the treaty 
with Rumania. 

March 26.—Signor Mussolini’s speech was broadcast throughout 
Germany. 

Herr Hitler telegraphed to Signor Mussolini saying that “on the 
20th anniversary of the foundation of the Fascists’ fighting league I think 
of you, the victorious creator of the proud new Italy, in cordial and 
faithful friendship. The German nation, animated by the same ideals, 
stands shoulder to shoulder with the battle-tried Italiap nation in defence 
against all attempts, born of hatred and lack of understanding, to cramp 
the just will to live of our two nations and shatter the peace of the world.” 

Signor Mussolini’s reply. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 

A semi-official statement issued in Berlin pointed out that the 
Reich’s need of “‘ a strong national Poland ”’ was a better guarantee of 
security for the Poles than combinations whose effectiveness must be 
greater on paper than in practice. 

The visit of the French President to London was represented by 
commentators in Berlin to have been disappointing to England, as the 
British Government found M. Bonnet reluctant to make commitments 
extending beyond Western Europe. 

The Reich would have misgivings, it was stated, if Britain and France 
announced their intention of giving military help to Belgium, Holland, 
and Switzerland in the event of a German attack. Such a declaration 
would be absurd in view of the German respect for their neutrality. 
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March 27.—The press reported the occurrence of anti-German 
demonstrations at Bromberg (Bydgoszcs), where the Polish Western 
League had met the day before. The official News Agency stated that 
cases of German women and children being beaten and ill-treated were 
becoming more and more frequent, and that German property had been 
damaged. 

An official communiqué expressed “ astonishment ” that the Polish 
authorities should hitherto have failed to suppress the anti-German 
agitation of the Western League, which constituted a disturbing factor 
in relations with Germany. 

Dr. Goebbels left for Budapest and Athens. 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt, referring to the Duce’s speech, said he 
had made concrete demands which did not represent a mere stage in an 
endless diplomatic dispute, but carried with them the promise of every 
possible eventuality should they be refused. 

The writer warned Great Britain that the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo 
triangle corresponded to the strategic line formed by the British Isles, 
Gibraltar, Suez, and Singapore. 

March 28.—Diplomatisch-politische Korrespondenz declared that 
certain forces in Poland appeared to have rejected the policy of under- 
standing which was agreed upon when the 1934 Treaty was signed. It 
seemed as though no serious restraint was now placed on those in Poland 
who delighted in agitating against everything German, and as though 
Poland no longer set the same store as before on Germany’s friendship. 

It was “‘ petty local politics’’ for people in certain Polish towns to 
think that it was quite in order to insult or persecute Germans, a procedure 
which could only mean the acknowledgment of the spirit of Versailles. 

It concluded, ‘‘ The responsible factors in Poland will certainly not 
overlook the peculiar geographical position of their State, which has 
determined the policy hitherto followed of maintaining independently— 
i.e., without tension—good relations with Poland’s neighbours on all 
sides.” 

In a telegram congratulating General Franco on his victory 
over “internationally corrupt Bolshevism ’’ Herr Hitler said Germany 
was “convinced that in Spain a time of reconstruction is now 
dawning which will justify the great efforts and sacrifices of the years of 
struggle.” 

A poster appeared in Berlin offices and factories stating that, ‘‘ We 
have had enough of it. This must be made clear once and for all: we 
refuse to permit any insults to our Fiihrer out of the mouths of British 
Ministers.” Germany had not expected to be told by responsible British 
statesmen that Hitler had broken his word, had invaded Czecho-Slovakia, 
and so forth, and such accusations from a country which, “ with un- 
exampled brutality,” had conquered an Empire 150 times as large as the 
Motherland was disgusting hypocrisy. 

March 29.—The press quoted Mr. Chamberlain as having said, in 
Parliament, that Britain’s discussions with other nations went ‘‘a 
little farther” than consultation. The Hamburger Fremdenblatt declared 
that the British diplomatic offensive against the Reich was as threatening 
as it was hollow. The defence of the foundations of civilization by the 
soldiers of other nations was a privilege which British foreign policy had 
long claimed for itself without any recognizable reason. 
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The Lokalanzeiger described the ‘“‘ Moscow policy”’ of the British 
Cabinet as a “ backstairs policy of encirclement,” and said it could be 
explained only as a manifestation of the determination to sign a pact 
for the encirclement of the Reich ‘‘ even with the devil himself,” and was 
to be carried on in secret. 

It continued, ‘“ Let us calmly await future developments. The 
British Government are compelled to do something. They engendered 
that compulsion themselves by whipping up public opinion.” 

March 30.—Herr Funk’s statement on trade relations with foreign 
countries. (See Internal Affatrs.) 

The Foreign Office stated that there was “ not a word of truth” 
in reports that Germany had handed Poland a 24-hour ultimatum. 
“The question of Danzig has been discussed between us on and off for 
some time,” it was added, “‘ but there has been no specific development.” 

A News Agency message from Kattowice reported that anti-German 
riots in Polish Upper Silesia were increasing in frequency. Young 
Germans wearing white stockings had been assaulted at Rybnik. 

March 31.—The official News Agency, referring to Mr. Chamberlain's 
statement, said, ‘‘ This declaration, intended as a strong gesture, is a 
drug on the market. Germany’s work of reconstruction in Central 
Europe cannot be disturbed by platonic statements of this sort.” 

April 1.—Request from Lithuanian Government for fulfilment of 
Memel agreement re residents there. (See Lithuania.) 


Great Britain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


March 24.—The Civil Defence Bill, involving an expenditure of {25 
million, was published. It made the provision of protection for their 
workpeople a statutory obligation on employers of over 50 persons, and 
provided for the grant to such establishments of a sum equal to the 
standard rate of income tax on the capital sum spent on shelter provision, 
within limits to be prescribed. 

It also conferred the right on local authorities to enter private 
premises in peace time to carry out works which would make them more 
suitable for public shelters or other A.R.P. purposes, and also to ente1 
upon and acquire land for excavated shelters. 

March 28.—Mr. Chamberlain told a meeting of his supporters that 
suggestions that had been made as to there being a difference of opinion 
in the Cabinet were a complete fabrication. 

It was announced in Parliament that the Government intended to 
lay before it proposals for helping shipping and shipbuilding which would 
include : a sum of £2? million a year to be made available for 5 years for 
subsidies to tramp shipping ; £10 million to be made available for loans 
to shipowners for building tramp and cargo liners ; and {2 million for the 
purchase of suitable vessels on the U.K. register which, though still 
serviceable, would otherwise be sold abroad or broken up. Also, the 
allocation of up to £500,000 a year out of which grants would be made 
to shipowners placing orders for tramp and cargo liners with U.K. ship- 
builders in the next few months. 

Further, an Advisory Committee to be set up to advise the Govern- 
ment on requests for assistance from liner companies whose services were 
endangered by subsidized foreign competition, 
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March 29.—Mr. Chamberlain announced in Parliament that the 
Territorial Field Army would be raised forthwith from its existing estab- 
lishment of 130,000 men to war establishment by the addition of 40,000 
men, and that the augmented number would be doubled, making the 
establishment 340,000. 

He said the Government had examined anew every aspect of their 
national life, including the national defence programme, and they had 
been impressed with the need for availing themselves still further of 
the spirit of voluntary service which was manifest throughout the country. 

In particular, they felt that they could not allow would-be recruits 
for the Territorial Army to be refused because the units to which they 
applied were already over strength. 

The decisions he had announced would involve a number of others 
on questions of accommodation, instructors, equipment, and reserves, and 
on the war potential necessary to maintain the increased forces. 

He appealed to the Members to aid the effort necessary to bring home 
to the nation the need for obtaining recruits in the shortest possible time. 

Replying to questions, Mr. Chamberlain said this decision could be 
taken as evidence of their opinion that the possibilities of voluntary 
service had not by any means been exhausted. It was intended to utilize 
the services of retired officers, n.c.o.s and privates as instructors to the 
Territorials. Measures would be taken to equip the augmented T.A. 
without interfering with the provision of equipment for the Regular 
Army, and the increase in the T.A. would double the number of divisions 
which would be available for an oversea force. 

It was understood that the plan envisaged the creation of 13 addi- 
tional divisions, and, together with 100,000 in the anti-aircraft section, 
the aggregate strength of the T.A. would then be 440,000. 

March 30.—Lord Chatfield, speaking in London, said they lived in 
a time when politics were dominated by force, and if they wished to have 
an effective foreign policy it was essential that their fighting services 
should be as strong as they knew them to be courageous. An attempt 
to dominate Europe was less likely if there were forces rising to oppose it 
which might make it less likely to succeed ; the growing might of Britain 
might, therefore, play an important part in ensuring that force should 
not threaten the independence of any European State. 

Outlining the steps to protect trade routes, he said : 

“We have organized a convoy system ready to operate at any 
moment ; we have ready a very large number of guns to arm merchant 
ships in wartime, and we have stiffened hundreds to take them ; and 
we have trained 9,000 officers of the mercantile marine in the duties which 
will fall to them in time of war, and we have started to train seamen.”’ 

Referring to the dangers which would have to be met, Lord Chatfield 
said they had already found the measure of submarines, but not until 
a war came would they be able to tell if the measures against the danger 
from the air were adequate. ‘“‘ We have a surprise for those who think 
to inflict a vital blow to our arteries in war,” he added. 

March 31.—Mr. Hore-Belisha made a statement in London re 
the Territorial Army in which he said, ‘‘ We need the men. We need the 
instructors. We need the equipment. We need the accommodation. 
In these respects we live again the Great War years. Our people, if 
they are told the truth, will bear the initial shortcomings. We have to 
improvise. 
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“T appeal for 250,000 men. I appeal to their employers to give them 
the necessary facilities. I appeal to the volunteers to bear what con- 
gestion may occur. . . . I offer them nothing except the knowledge 
that they may be ready to preserve this country and uphold at a sharp 
moment the principles of uprightness and of liberty.” 

The financial year closed with a Budget surplus of £505,315, 
without allowing for sinking fund provision. After providing 
£13,219,181 for sinking funds there was a realized deficit of £12,713,871. 

Ordinary revenue totalled £927,285,o00, and ordinary expenditure 
£926,780,000. (The original estimates had been {944,750,000 and 
£944,398,000 respectively.) Expenditure, including the full fixed debt 
charge of £230 million (of which {13,219,181 was for the sinking fund) 
was £4,399,000 below the original Budget estimate, but revenue was 
£17,465,000 less than the estimate, Estate Duties yielding £11,550,000 
less than the estimate. 

The Defence Services cost altogether £382,456,000, of which 
£128,050,000 was met from borrowing. 

Ordinary expenditure for 1939-40 was estimated at {915,340,000. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


March 21.—The Report was published of the British and Arab 
Committee which had been considering the McMahon Correspondence 
of 1915-16. Cmd. 5974. 

Mr. Stanley stated in Parliament that he had asked the F.B.I. to 
discuss with him the agreement they had just concluded with the 
Reichsgruppe Industrie. The agreement had no operative effect by itself, 


but was meant as a guide to the negotiations between individual in- 
dustries which were intended to take place. 

The Report was issued of the Rhodesia-Nyasaland Royal Commission, 
appointed to enquire what form of closer association between the two 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland was desirable. The Commission reached the 
conclusion that there was no field of public endeavour in which such 
closer association would not lead to valuable results, and suggested 
that the Government should take an early opportunity of stating their 
acceptance of the principle that identity of interests should lead sooner 
or later to political unity. 

The French President and Madame Lebrun arrfved in London, 
accompanied by the Foreign Minister, who had a long conversation with 
Lord Halifax. 

It was announced that the Government had asked the French, 
Soviet, and Polish Governments to consider whether it might not be 
desirable to join with them in a statement, to be published’ on com- 
pletion, declaring their common attitude to acts of aggression, and 
expressing their desire not only to continue consultations now, if 
thought useful, but to consult immediately together in the interests of 
mutual defence were any further acts of aggression believed to be im- 
minent. 

March 22.—Further consultations were held with the French Foreign 
Minister. It was understood that the Soviet Government had replied 
in the affirmative to a suggestion that a joint declaration against aggression 
should be signed by Britain, France, Poland, and the U.S.S.R., with an 
agreement to consult together in emergency. 
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Sir Samuel Hoare stated in Parliament that the German taking 
over of Memel was a further example of broken pledges, since Herr 
Hitler had assured Mr. Chamberlain in September that he would make 
no territorial changes there provided Lithuania carried out the Statute. 

The Secretary of the Arab National Defence Party Delegation, on 
leaving London, told the press that he did not regard the Conference 
as a complete failure, and there were many advantages to the Arabs in 
the Government’s plan ; e.g., the assurance that the Arabs would always 
remain a majority in the country, and that settlement in Palestine would 
never be a solution of the Jewish refugee problem. The greatest ad- 
vantage was that the Government were now thinking seriously of adopt- 
ing a firm, fixed policy. 

Note to Japanese Government ve arrests in Singapore, and protest 
against killing of British missionary. (See Japan.) 

March 23.—Mr. Chamberlain, in a statement in Parliament, said 
‘“‘H.M. Government have already made clear that the recent actions of the 
German Government have raised the question whether that Government 
is not seeking by successive steps to dominate Europe, and perhaps 
even to go farther than that. 

‘Were this interpretation of the intentions of the German Govern- 
ment to prove correct, H.M. Government feel bound to say that this 
would rouse the successful resistance of this and other countries who 
prize their freedom, as similar attempts have done in the past.”’ 

After saying he could not yet make a statement about the con- 
sultations with other Governments he went on, “ I wish to make it clear 
that there is no desire on the part of H.M. Government to stand in the 
way of any reasonable efforts on the part of Germany to expand her 
export trade. On the contrary, we were on the point of discussing in 
the most friendly way the possibility of trade arrangements which would 
have benefited both countries when the events took place, which, for 
the time being at any rate, put a stop to those discussions. Nor is this 
Government anxious to set up in Europe opposing blocs of countries 
with different ideas about the forms of their internal administration. 

‘We are solely concerned here with the proposition that we cannot 
submit to a procedure under which independent States are subjected 
to such pressure under threat of force as to be obliged to yield up their 
independence, and we are resolved by all means in our power to oppose 
attempts if they should be made to put such a procedure into operation.”’ 

March 24.—President Lebrun and M. Bonnet left London for Paris. 

Lord Halifax received the Polish Ambassador, who was understood 
to have stated that his Government were reluctant to join with Britain, 
France, and Russia in an open declaration of united resistance to aggres- 
sion; they did not see how their interests, or the interests of others, 
could be served by such publicity. 

They were willing, however, to enter into personal talks on mutual 
security, and suggested that Col. Beck’s visit to London would afford 
an admirable opportunity for these. 

The Rumanian Minister left for Bucarest to consult his Government. 

It was announced that the Emigration (Planning) Joint Committee 
of the Co-ordinating Committee for Refugees had arranged for a com- 
mission of experts to go to Northern Rhodesia to examine the possibilities 
of refugee settlement. 
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March 26.—Large shipments of gold bullion, valued at nearly {30 
million, left British ports for the U.S.A. during the week-end. 


March 27.—Mr. Chamberlain, replying in Parliament to questions 
ve the German-Rumanian Agreement, said that its precise effects in 
practice would depend on the manner in which its provisions were carried 
out. In these circumstances the Government must await developments 
before coming to any definite conclusions. 

The Rumanian Government had informed them that negotiations 
had begun over 4 weeks earlier, and proceeded on normal lines until the 
agreement was signed. They had also given the British Government 
the assurance that its terms contained no political clause, and that 
Rumania had not signed away her economic independence. 

The Rumanian Foreign Minister had mentioned the need for Ru- 
mania to retain and develop her economic ties with all other States, 
and his Government had emphasized that the agreement was directed 
against no third party, and had declared their readiness to conclude 
similar agreements with other countries. 

They were still anxious that the British commercial mission should 
come to Bucarest, and that, of course, was the British Government’s 
intention. 


March 28.—Replying to questions in Parliament, Mr. Chamberlain 
recalled his statement of March 23, and said he could now only say that 
the Government were actively continuing their consultations with other 
Governments on the issues arising out of recent events. 

He asked the House to appreciate that the necessarily confidentia! 
character of the consultations should be respected, and he hoped he would 


not be pressed to make a statement which could not be complete until 
the Government were in possession of the views of the other Govern- 
ments concerned. 

Pointing out that it was extremely difficult to throw all their cards 
on the table when the game was not yet complete, he said it would be 
readily understood from his previous utterances that what the Govern- 
ment had in mind went a great deal further than consultations. Beyond 
that he would not like to go at the moment. 

As to their attitude if Poland were attacked, the Government had 
made it clear to those with whom they were in consultation what they 
were prepared to do in certain circumstances. . 

In the Lords, Lord Davies proposed the setting up of a commission 
of financial, economic, and military experts of the co-operating nations 
to prepare measures of mutual defence and to restore the independence 
of Czecho-Slovakia. 

Lord Plymouth could not accept Lord Davies’s propositions. The 
restoration of Czecho-Slovakia could be achieved only by force of arms, 
and neither the Government nor the other States with whom they were 
consulting were harbouring such a design. The object of the exchanges 
of views was defensive in character and intention and had no aggressive 
purpose whatsoever. 

As to a suggestion that “‘ adequate machinery ” for the impartial 
settlement of inter-State disputes should be created Lord Plymouth said 
the Government had always been ready to discuss sincerely and with 
good will any international question calling for settlement. They 
remained convinced that no issue between States was incapable of peace- 
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ful adjustment, but they were not prepared to negotiate under threat 
of force. Powerful States had even discouraged the method of negotia- 
tion, and resorted to direct or indirect force, and it was not remotely 
probable that they would refer their grievances to impartial adjudication. 

Statement by Soviet Government ve Mr. Hudson’s discussions in 
Moscow. (See U.S.S.R.) 

March 31.—Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in Parliament ve support 
for Poland. (See Special Note.) 


Greece 
March 30.—Dr. Goebbels arrived in Athens. 


Hungary 

March 21.—More men were called up, but the official news agency 
denied reports of a “ partial mobilization.” 

* March 22.—Direct rail communication across the new frontier to 
Poland was opened. 

The Pester Lloyd declared that it was doubtful if the East European 
States would join the anti-aggression declaration proposed by London, 
and asked, had the democratic Powers forgotten the endless suffering 
and dangers which the intervention of Russia had everywhere called 
forth? The history of the past 20 years proved that this intervention 
had always led to war and civil war. 

March 23.—In reply to a protest against an alleged Hungarian 
advance of 12 miles over the Ruthenian border the Foreign Minister 
telegraphed to the Slovak Foreign Minister, saying that as the exact 
frontier between Slovakia and Ruthenia was disputed there might 
certainly have been a local clash, but there was no question of Hungarian 
military operations, and it was not true that Hungarian troops were 
marching at German instigation. 

It was announced that a mixed Hungaro-Slovak Commission was 
to delimit the disputed frontier. 

The Foreign Minister, addressing the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the Lower House, said relations with Germany were more cordial than 
ever before. Nobody would be doing the country any service by belittling 
the Fiihrer’s actions, and without the far-reaching goodwill of the Germans 
Hungary would never have been as strong as she was to-day. 

Hungary had been specially anxious during the Carpatho-Russian 
action neither to ask anything of anybody, nor to promise anything 
to anybody, so the movement had been carried out in full independence. 
Rumania had been warned beforehand, and assured that Hungary 
harboured no hostile intention. It was therefore to be regretted that 
Rumania had taken serious military measures, and so had lost a chance 
of making a pacific gesture by remaining calm. 

March 24.—A Budapest communiqué announced that the west side 
of the Ung Valley (on the Slovak-Ruthenian border) had been occupied 
by Hungarian troops to protect the railway. 

March 25.—A further communiqué stated that, as a reprisal for 
Slovak air attacks on the Hungarian towns of Ungvar, Rozsnyo, and 
Gross-Berezna, Hungarian aircraft had bombed Iglé. (See Slovakia.) 

Eight Slovak aeroplanes had been brought down. 
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March 26.—A third communiqué gave the number of Slovak machines 
brought down as 17, and declared that two Hungarian villages had been 
attacked, and one of them burnt down. 

March 27.—The Slovak members of the frontier commission arrived 
in Budapest. 

A communiqué was issued reporting Slovak attacks the previous day 
at 3 places, and at Kiskolon that morning. Another communiqué stated 
that 23 Hungarians had been killed and 55 wounded since the fighting 
began, and that 360 Slovaks and 311 Czechs had been taken prisoner. 
The Slovaks had lost 30 aeroplanes. 

March 28.—The mixed commission met in Budapest, but made little 
progress, as the Slovaks wished to discuss the general implications of the 
frontier clashes, while the Hungarians wished to confine the talks to 
frontier delimitation. The Slovak delegates left for Bratislava to consult 
their Government. 

It was pointed out in Budapest that the Hungarian advance some 
12 miles west of the River Ung took place before the signature on March 
23 of the Slovak treaty with Germany. 

More men were called up, and cars and supplies requisitioned. 

March 29.—The Regent received Dr. Goebbels, who called on the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister. 

A broadcast from Budapest alleged that members of the Hungarian 
minority in Slovakia had been arrested and beaten by Hlinka Guards, their 
houses searched, their shops rifled and the nameplates of doctors and 
lawyers removed. 

Two minor incidents on the frontier area were reported. 

Hungary’s ultimate aim was reported to be to get possession of the 
railway running along the Laborc Valley, which had before 1914 been 
the main line between Budapest and Lemberg (Lwow). 

Count Karolyi resigned his seat in the Upper House owing to his 
objection to the immediate enactment of the Jewish Bill in its existing 
form. (He and members of his ‘ group’ wished amendments to be made 
by which Jewish ex-Servicemen would be exempted from its provisions, 
the baptized issue of mixed marriages would not suffer from them, and 
the expropriation of Jewish estates would be excluded, and dealt with 
later by the Land Reform Bill.) 

March 30.—The negotiations with Slovakia, were reported to have 
reached a deadlock owing to the Slovaks asking for compensation on the 
border south of Nitra as a condition of agreeing to the line between the 
Ung and the Laborc Valleys as the frontier. 

March 31.—The mixed commission agreed on the line Ung-Laborc 
in the occupation of the Hungarian forces as the Slovak-Ruthenian 
border, with the slight modification that two villages in the south went 
to Slovakia, and two in the north to Hungary. Hungary gained about 
400 square miles, with a population of 70,000. 


Iceland 


March 24.—The Government informed representatives of the 
German Lufthansa that permission could not be given for the establish- 
ment in Iceland of bases for an air line to Germany, and the Prime 
Minister declared in Parliament that no foreign company would be 
granted any air concession. 
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India 

March 28.—The Legislative Assembly, by 59 votes to 47, rejected 
a motion asking for the approval of the Trade Agreement with England. 
The Moslem League abstained from voting, and the Congress Party 
opposed the motion on the ground that there was no reason why Indian 
textile interests should make any sacrifices for Lancashire’s benefit. 
(Resolutions of the Assembly had no mandatory authority, and were 
in the form of a recommendation to the Governor-General in Council.) 

March 30.—The Council of State, by 28 votes to 10, passed a resolu- 
tion approving the Indo-British Trade Agreement. 


Iraq 

March 30.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, said that the alliance 
with Great Britain was one of two principles on which their foreign 
policy was based, and the other was the alliance with neighbouring 
independent Arab States, with sincere friendship for Turkey and Iran. 


Italy 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


March 28.—Air Force Day was celebrated with a review in Rome, and 
Signor Mussolini distributed 106 medals won by airmen in Africa and 
Spain. Three thousand of the airmen present were stated to have 
served with General Franco’s forces. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


March 21.—The Fascist Grand Council passed a resolution stating 
that the Council, “‘ in face of the threatened constitution of a ‘ united 
front of the democracies associated with Bolshevism ’ directed against the 
authoritarian States—a united front which is the forerunner not of peace 
but of war—declares that what has happened in Central Europe has its 
first origins in the Versailles Treaty, and reaffirms, especially at the 
present moment, its full adhesion to the policy of the Rome-Berlin Axis.”’ 

The press published articles advancing the theory that Great Britain 
was scheming to draw a ring round Germany with hostile intentions, 
and described Lord Halifax’s speech as a “‘ violent tirade ’’ against her. 

March 22.—Count Ciano received the British Chargé d’Affaires 
to take cognizance of the British suggestions for the delimitation of the 
frontier between Abyssinia and British Somaliland, and to receive from 
him and from the Egyptian Minister a memo. containing proposals re 
the frontier with the Sudan. 

The first batch of 37,000 peasants, to be sent to Germany to work 
on the land, left via the Brenner Pass. 

The Tribuna, dealing again with the events in South-East Europe, 
maintained that the accusations made by the democracies against 
Germany were unjust. Italy had no such prejudices against Germany’s 
claims ; on the contrary, she considered that the process of territorial 
revision in Europe, Africa, and the Pacific, which took place at Versailles, 
and the redistribution of political weight between the great Powers 
should be continued and should extend beyond Central Europe to other 
sectors, where Italian interests were more directly concerned. 
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March 23.—The King opened the new Chamber of Fasci and Cor- 
porations and reviewed the events of the previous Legislatures, in- 
cluding the Abyssinian war and its results, leading up to the Pact with 
Germany and Japan. As to Great Britain, ‘the Agreement of April 
16, which covers areas outside Europe in which the two countries are 
interested, created conditions permitting the revival of normal relations 
which, we hope, may be durable and fruitful.” 

Of France he only said that the Italian Government, in a Note 
dated December 17, had laid down the points of difference dividing the 
two countries at that moment. Their relations with Albania, Hungary, 
Poland, Switzerland, and Yugoslavia were friendly, and as to Spain 
there was no conflict of interests between her and Italy ; hence they could 
collaborate on the widest possible scale. 

He continued : ‘‘ Without being lulled with the illusion of everlasting 
peace, Italy desires that peace shall last as long as possible.”’ For this 
reason her armaments must not be inferior to those of other countries. 
The extraordinary expenditure on the African war had called for an 
exceptional effort from the State finances, and the taxpayers deserved 
all praise for the way in which they had responded. This exceptional 
finance was connected with an equally exceptional period of history, 
and the return to normal which they hoped for would have a happy 
effect on their finances. 

In conclusion, he said, ‘“‘ Europe has not reached and will not yet 
reach times which can be called easy. This is shown by the recent 
collapse of some of the artificial political creations which date from the 
War. But it is the difficult times which reveal the character of peoples. ’ 

March 24.—The Giornale d'Italia, while welcoming the friendly re- 
ception given in France and Britain to the King’s speech, pointed out that 
no friendship between Italy and France was possible if France refused 
obstinately to entertain Italy’s demands for fair and just treatment. 
Generally speaking there was no sign yet from the great democracies 
of a will to restore parity of rights and positions, and to attain to that 
international justice which might be compared to social justice between 
the classes. 

The Gazzetta del Popolo of Turin said ‘‘ The bridges are not broken. . . . 
Italy, who desires peace and the pacific solution of the questions under 
discussion, can have an important function in the stabilization of the 
new Europe.” 

The Stampa also said that no horizon was closed or impenetrable 
to the possibility of collaboration. 

The Popolo d’Italia, referring to the movement among the democratic 
States to form a front against aggression said, ‘‘ They are fools. They 
fear Germany, and to give themselves courage they dare to hope for some 
sort of repentance on Italy’s part. They have an unholy fear of Italy 
and Germany together, and are doing their utmost to bind them closer, 
for a democratic bloc is the one thing needed to complete the welding 
of the Axis.” 

March 26.—Signor Mussolini’s speech on the 20th anniversary of 
the birth of the Fascist Movement. (See Special Note.) 

Signor Mussolini received a telegram from Herr Hitler, and in reply 
said ‘‘ a new conception of life unites our two revolutionary movements, 
which are destined to overthrow the reactionary and conservative 
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positions of the old world, and to eliminate at the same time the dangers 
of the Bolshevist ideology. This is what will happen for the good of 
our two peoples and for the pacific development—on new bases—of 
European civilization.” 

Herr Hitler’s telegram. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

March 27.—An official statement gave the losses of airmen in Spain 
from the beginning of their participation in the war up till March 22 as 
174 killed, of whom 59 were officers. Aeroplanes lost numbered 88, of 
which 73 were fighters. Losses inflicted on the Republican air force 
totalled 730 machines destroyed and 173 sent down out of control. 

The Giornale d’Italia, dealing with the Duce’s speech, said it would 
be a great mistake to suspect the totalitarian Powers of aggressive 
intentions. Peace, however, must be real, “ not a fortuitous and passive 
condition of affairs, but the result of an active concentric effort which 
aims at building a new system out of the essential elements necessary 
for the purpose, and the first of these is justice.” 

Italy, it explained, asked for no more room in Europe, but confined 
her demands to colonial territory to which her right was recognized in 
1915, and had since been confirmed ‘“‘ by the new necessities created by 
history and by the new Empire which she has conquered.”’ 

Until her rights were recognized she would not join any international 
system devoted to the defence of peace, “ for she would regard any such 
plan as inconsistent and insincere.”’ 

March 28.—Signor Mussolini announced to a large crowd in Rome 
that the war in Spain was over, and had ended with the defeat of Bol- 
shevism. ‘‘ So too will end all the enemies of Italy and of Fascism,” 
he declared. 

March 30.—The Giornale d’Italia said of M. Daladier’s speech that 
it showed his intention to bolt and bar the door to an understanding, and 
concluded, ‘‘ There is nothing to do but to consider the problem of 
French-Italian relations as posed afresh from the beginning and aggra- 
vated, and to pass on to other subjects without leaving it out of sight 
for a moment.” 

The Tribuna said that the politicians beyond the Alps pretended that 
Italy was making demands of France, and went on, “It is not true. 
Italy demands nothing. Conscious of her strength, her rights, and her 
destiny, in complete harmony with the Axis and with the resolutions for 
the new order in Europe of which the Axis is the instrument, she simply 
sets forth the facts of the situation. It is for France, in so far as it 
concerns her, to take stock of it and to draw the conclusion which she 
thinks fit.” 

March 31.—Signor Mussolini toured Calabria and, speaking at 
Reggio, said, ‘‘ Strong nations are prolific nations ; weak nations are 
sterile, and when reduced to a miserable heap of old men they will have 
to bow to the whip of the young master without opening their lips.”’ 
Later he said : 

__ “Four years have passed since the month when the Peloritana 
division was mobilized ; four years of hard tests and serious sacrifices 
which have been crowned with the conquest of the Empire. It is an 
Empire of the people, and will be defended by the people on land, on the 
sea and in the sky against anybody. 

“Certain feeble-minded persons beyond the Alps, confusing their 
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desires with reality, have invented the fable that the Italian people are 
drifting away from the régime. Your catcalls, piercing the drums of their 
ears, will show them exactly the contrary is true. 

“The people and the régime are all one. Armed forces and the 
people are all one. And this Italian people is ready to shoulder the 
haversack, because, like all young nations, it is not afraid of the battle 
and is sure of victory. 

“We do not forget. We make ready. We think in decades, and 
consequently we are always ready to wait. . 

April 2.—The Telegrafo, dealing with the end of the Spanish war, 
said the old Spain was little more than a dependency of Britain and 
France, and was consequently kept right out of the current of world 
affairs, but that would no longer be the case. The new Spain would 
refuse to be governed by “‘ an Anglomaniac aristocracy and a Francophile 
bourgeoisie.”’ 

It would now be necessary “ to set before this great people a pro- 
gramme of action in which it can prove its greatness. These Falangists 
who are so proud of their exploits, as well as their deluded opponents, 
must be given some national objective of glory and power.” 

Spain would wish for a more direct share in the history of the world, 
and would demand what had been stolen from her. “ Take a look at 
the map,” the writer concluded, “and you will see at once in what 
direction and against what other Powers this foreign policy will be 
directed.” 

The Popolo di Roma declared that Herr Hitler’s speech dealt sum- 
mary justice to two of Britain’s fixed ideas—first, that Britain represented 
virtue, whereas other nations were the enemies of virtue, and second, 
that Britain thought she had the right to interfere with other countries’ 
business, while other countries had no right to put their noses into 
Britain’s affairs. 


Japan 

March 20.—The Foreign Minister telegraphed to the German Foreign 
Minister congratulating the Reich Government on the action taken in 
Czecho-Slovakia, stating that it would “ contribute much towards the 


” © 


stabilization of Europe and the cause of world peace. 

March 22.—The Privy Council approved the cultural agreement 
with Italy. (It was identical with that with Germany.) 

The Asahi, referring to Germany’s action, said it was easy to see that 
the Reich was preparing the way for the future penetration of the Ukraine. 
It also foresaw Russian efforts to take advantage of the British attitude, 
but concluded that Russia had not determination enough to fight 
Germany. 

It was announced that on January 18 representations had been made 
to the British Government by the Ambassador in London about the 
treatment of Japanese in Singapore, where certain Japanese establish- 
ments had been raided. 

A reply, dated March 18, from the British Government, stated that 
the raids were carried out in accordance with the law, and that the results 
showed that certain Japanese nationals intended to engage in activities 
prejudicial to the security of the colony and to public order. 
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The British Ambassador protested against the bombing of Pinkiang, 
in Hunan, when a British missionary was killed in the Methodist Mission. 

March 24.—The Nichi Nichi stated that if war broke out in Europe, 
Japan would have the choice between obtaining an agreement with the 
democracies on terms satisfactory to herself or ousting them from the 
Far East. Japan’s immutable policy required her to throw in her lot 
with the anti-Comintern Powers. 

March 29.—The Prime Minister, in a statement to the press, said 
“There is a bloc of totalitarian States and a bloc of democratic States. 
However, Japan is neither totalitarian nor democratic, and therefore 
we confront neither bloc.” 

As to China, he repeated the Japanese terms as stated by Prince 
Konoe on December 22. He admitted that neither the Peking nor the 
Nanking régime was strong enough to become a Central Government for 
China, and said he was not able to predict when such a Government would 
appear. 

. March 31.—The Government announced the annexation of the 
Spratley Islands, a group of reefs mid-way between Saigon and the 
north-west coast of Borneo. A Foreign Ministry statement declared 
that they had long been ownerless, and in 1917 the Japanese were the 
first to begin their economic development, investing capital for the 
working of the phosphate deposits. 

April 1.—Protest from the French Government ve the Spratley 
Islands. (See France. External Affairs.) 

April 2.—Signature of Fisheries Agreement in Moscow. (See 
U.S.S.R.) 


Lithuania 


March 21.—The Government decided to cede Memel to Germany, 
following the receipt from the German Minister in Kaunas of a series of 
demands, with a suggestion that the return of Memel to the Reich should 
be formally effected by Lithuanian legislative action. It was added that 
Germany recognized Lithuania’s interest in the port, and would give her 
special rights there. 

March 22.—Parliament ratified the transfer of Memel to Germany. 
The State of Emergency proclaimed in Kaunas on December 13 was 
extended to the whole country, and two reserve contingents were called 
up to maintain order, and to replace the Memellanders. 

Publication of Agreement ve Memel between Germany and Lithuania. 
(See Germany. External Affairs.) 

March 24.—The Prime Minister invited leaders of Opposition 
groups to see him to discuss the possibility of forming a National Govern- 
ment. 

The C.-in-C. of the Army and Minister of Defence in an address to 
the Army declared that no more territory would be given up without 
fighting. 

March 27.—The Government resigned, and the President asked 
General Chernius, Chief of the General Staff, to form a Cabinet. 

General Raschtikis broadcast a statement in which he said a practical 
and elastic foreign policy was urgently needed. The new Government 
would be formed by a new man on a new basis. 
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March 28.—General Chernius formed a Cabinet, with M. Urbshys as 
Foreign Minister as before. Other Ministers were: Deputy Premier, 
M. Bizauskas ; Defence, General Musteikis ; Finance, General Shutkeis : 
the Interior, General Skuchas ; Agriculture, Dr. Kriksciunas ; and Justice, 
M. Tamoshaitis. 

The strong man behind the Government was understood to be 
General Raschtikis, the C.-in-C., who had been working with General 
Chernius when the latter was Chief of Staff. The Cabinet was non-party 
and contained only 4 members of the former one. { 

March 30.—The Diet ratified the Treaty with Germany re Memel. 

A pril 1.—The Foreign Office sent a request to the Reich Government 
for the fulfilment of the agreement made ve the Lithuanians resident in 
Memel. (Some Lithuanians were reported to have been arrested.) 


Manchukuo 


March 24.—A most-favoured-nation tariff agreement with Germany 
was signed in Hsinking. 


Memel Territory 


March 21.—Decision of Lithuanian Government to cede the Territory. 
(See Lithuania.) 

Jews and Lithuanians left the Territory in large numbers, both by 
rail and road. 

March 22.—The Governor laid down his powers, and authority was 
invested, temporarily, in Dr. Neumann, the Nazi leader, and Dr. Béttcher, 
“ Direktor ”’ of the Territory. 

German officials, including many police, entered the City. 

Publication of Agreement signed in Berlin. (See Germany. External 
Affairs.) 

March 23.—Herr Hitler arrived in Memel on board the battleship 
Deutschiand, and the whole of the German Baltic Fleet entered the 
harbour. Ina speech in the City Herr Hitler, thanking the Memellanders 
for their loyalty, said they had once been deserted by a Germany which 
had given way to shame and weakness. They had returned to a new 
Germany, which was determined to shape its own destiny, and a Germany 
which 80 million people stood up for. . 

Out of suffering and distress a community had been born which no 
one would break, and which would neither bow nor break before any 
other Power in the world. 

Their 20 years of suffering should be a warning to them. “ We 
know,” he said, “‘ what we have to expect from another part of the world. 
We have no intention of imposing suffering on that other world, but 
merely of making good the suffering which it has imposed on us, and | 
believe that to a great extent we have come to the end of this unique 
reparation.” 

All the Lithuanian troops, and nearly all the 6,000 Jews in Memel 
had departed before Herr Hitler arrived. 


Mexico 


March 30.—The District Court refused to grant an injunction in an 
application by the foreign oil companies against the legality of the 
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expropriation, on the ground that the case had already been decided by 
the Supreme Court. The companies contended that the Supreme Court 
had done nothing more than refer the case back to the lower courts over 
a legal technicality. 


The Netherlands 


March 25.—A new trade agreement with Germany was signed, to 
remain in force till January I, 194T. 


New Zealand 

March 22.—Mr. Savage issued a statement in which he declared 
that New Zealand would be found wherever Britain was in trouble ; there 
had never been any doubt about her loyalty. 


Norway 
March 31.—The Government recognized General Franco’s Govern- 
ment. 


Palestine 


March 21.—Publication of Report of the British and Arab Committee 
considering the McMahon Correspondence. 

March 22.—The Arab shops in Jerusalem and in some other centres 
remained closed in protest against the British proposals. 

At Ramleh a Jew was killed, and an Arab was shot dead at Haifa. 
A train was derailed near Lydda. 

A Rumanian steamer with 269 Jewish refugees on board was arrested 
just off Caesarea, and taken to Haifa and escorted outside the 3-mile limit. 
Some 20 immigrants who had already been smuggled in were sentenced 
to a month’s imprisonment and deportation. The magistrate stated that 
he hoped they would appeal. 

Statement by general secretary of the Arab National Defence Party 
to the London press. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

March 25.—At Tiberias an Arab district officer and a Jew were 
wounded. Military searches near Bethlehem led to 70 men being arrested, 
including 11 members of 3 rebel “‘ courts ” and 3 minor gang leaders. 

March 27.—Abdul Rahim, the Arab leader who had given up his 
command, was shot dead by British troops near Nablus. (He had never 
approved of the terrorist methods of the supporters of the Mufti.) 

Another rebel leader, Selim Abu Khalifa, was wounded and captured. 
He died later. . 

A Jew was killed at Tiberias and a Jewish policeman shot dead at 
Haifa. Four Arabs were arrested. 

At Beit Dajan 4 Arabs were arrested in possession of arms. 

March 28.—Arab shops in all the Arab towns were shut in mourning 
for the death of Abdul Rahim. 

An Arab was found dead at Samaria, and at Haifa 3 Arabs were 
wounded by a terrorist. Two cordon-breakers were killed during searches 
by troops. 

March 30.—Fifteen villages were searched and 84 people detained. 
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April 1.—An unsuccessful attempt was made on the life of the 
Assistant District Commissioner at Acre, and a fine of £500 was imposed 
on the town. 

Four Arabs were killed during military searches, including the 
leader of the terrorists at Nablus. Several injuries to Jews were reported. 


Poland 


March 22.—Initialling of new Trade Agreement with France. (See 
France. External Affairs.) 

Col. Beck received the Ambassadors of France, Germany, and Great 
Britain, and the Ministers of Hungary and Rumania. 

Many further meetings of parties were held at which resolutions were 
passed in support of the Government. In Warsaw a crowd of some 2,000 
people demonstrated against Germany, but were dispersed by the police. 

March 23.—It was stated unofficially that the Government had 
decided not to recognize the new status of Bohemia and Moravia. 

March 24.—A partial and secret mobilization was reported to have 
begun, with the calling up of a nucleus of specialists and “ key ” men. 

March 25.—The Senate passed several laws connected with national 
defence, dealing with the duty of citizens to sacrifice part of their posses- 
sions for defence purposes in case of war, the evacuation of threatened 
regions, means of transport, and the support of the families of serving 
soldiers. 

A Senator, referring to Memel, said they assured their neighbour that 
“the events experienced by the Lithuanian nation are keenly and deeply 
felt in the hearts and minds of the Polish people.” 


The Polska Zbrojna, the Army organ, in an article entitled ‘‘ We 
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are ready,” said “‘ We have just seen a State fall because it relied on 
negotiations instead of on its own strength. Poles understand the tragic 
example of Czecho-Slovakia ; therefore Poland is ready for war, even 
against the strongest adversary.” 

March 26.—The Gazeta Poiska reproduced the chief passages in the 
Army paper’s article, and went on to call attention to the “ realism of 
Polish politics.” Poland had little hope in mere declarations; the 
Western Powers had often been observed to rouse a wave of indignation 
and issue solemn declarations, but then to sink back again into passivity. 

M. Witos was reported to have applied to the Legation in Prague 
for permission to return to Poland to support the Government through 
the crisis. 

March 27.—German press attacks on Poland. (See Germany. 
External Affairs.) 

The Government decided to issue an internal loan for developing 
military aviation and anti-aircraft artillery. Voluntary contributions 
to the “‘ National Defence Fund ”’ were reported to be coming in from all 
quarters, public and private. 

The Gazeta Polska, referring to Signor Mussolini’s speech, drew 
attention to the “‘ peaceful accents ” in it, and to the significance of the 
references to the Adriatic. 

The German Ambassador left for Berlin. 

March 28.—Marshal Smigly-Rydz attended a meeting of the Ozon, 
at which its leader, General Skwarcynski, made a speech stressing the 
need for Poland to maintain her position and strive for peace in that 
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part of the world. She must not allow any pressure to influence her, 
nor be involved in any aggression against any one of her neighbours. He 
continued : 

‘For our frontiers, or our independence, or our honour, we will 
fight, and we know how to fight for victory till our last breath. . . . Every 
Pole knows this and the whole world must know it. We need no changes 
in the Government ; we have complete confidence in the President and in 
Marshal Smigly-Rydz, and the whole nation joins us in the call: ‘ Hail 
to the Polish Army and its High Command.’ ”’ 

It was stated in Warsaw that nothing was known there of any serious 
maltreatment of Germans anywhere in Poland. 

March 29.—M. Korfanty was reported to have applied for permission 
to return to Poland and work under the Government during the crisis. 

March 31.—Mr. Chamberlain’s statement ve British policy and 
support for Poland. (See Special Note.) 

It was announced that over 100 million zlotys had been subscribed 
to the National Defence Loan, though the subscription lists had not yet 
been officially opened. The loan committee included among its members 
representatives of 7 Opposition parties. 

April 2.—Col. Beck left for London, and in a message for the British 
press said he felt that he was not going to an unknown country. Great 
Britain and Poland had many common and still more complementary 
interests, and he could think of no way and no place where they clashed. 

In Poland they approached the problem of peace and co-operation 
among nations as realists; they considered realism not merely as a 
quality but also as a duty of foreign policy. 

Col. Slawek, the former Premier, was found shot by his own hand. 


Portugal 


March 31.—Ratifications were exchanged in Lisbon of the Treaty 
of Friendship and Non-Aggression with Spain. 


Rumania 


March 21.—An official communiqué stated that the report of an 
ultimatum to Hungary was without foundation, but that several con- 
tingents of reservists had been called up to bring up to establishment 
a part of the troops covering the frontier. As Rumania was firmly 
pursuing a policy of peace, these troops would remain far behind the 
frontiers and would do training exercises only. 

As soon as it became clear that certain neighbouring States which 
had previously carried out mobilization operations had cancelled these 
measures, and that the safety of the State was no longer in question, the 
Government would discharge the reservists called up. 

March 22.—The Prime Minister told the press that the calling up of 
reservists was purely preventive, and that if after 10 or 15 days the 
situation became brighter they would be sent home. 

The Government had not taken any exceptional economic or financial 
measures, and the circumstances should be regarded absolutely calmly. 

March 23.—A Trade Agreement with Germany was signed in 
Bucarest to remain in force until March 31, 1944. Official circles denied 
that its terms meant the subordination of Rumanian interests to 
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Germany, and other countries were invited to sign similar treaties. (See 
Special Note.) 

The Government were informed by the German Government that 
all the contracts for war material placed with firms in Czecho-Slovakia 
would be. executed. 

March 27.—The Prime Minister, addressing the first meeting of the 
Supreme Council of the Front of National Regeneration, said that the 
Hungarian mobilization and the troop concentrations on the Rumanian 
frontier, with the aggressive tone of the Hungarian press, could not but 
cause concern, and the Government had accordingly informed foreign 
States that Rumania was prepared to defend her frontiers—to defend 
her integrity she would fight with all her might without weighing the 
chances of success—and had also called up several classes of reserves. 

He denied that their independence was threatened by the agreement 
with Germany. They had refused Father Volosin’s offer to cede Ruthenia, 
because they did not want to incorporate within their frontiers territory 
inhabited by persons of another nationality. 

The Foreign Minister said that when Hungary demobilized Ru- 
mania would reduce her military precautions accordingly. Any with- 
drawal of Hungarian troops—which had begun, he was told—would be 
followed by similar measures on their side. 

He also said, “‘ The fate of our country is at stake.’’ During the 
crisis Rumania had received tokens of friendship from all her allies, 
especially one of loyalty and friendship from Turkey. 

Both Ministers pointed out the benefits of the German agreement, 
and repeated Rumania’s offer to conclude similar ones with other States. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s statement ve the Agreement with Germany. 
(See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

March 28.—The workers in defence industries volunteered to work 
2 hours a day extra. 

March 31.—Signature of Trade Treaty with France. (See Special 
Note.) 


Slovakia 


March 21.—The Government ordered all Czech troops to leave the 
country by the next day. 

They also appointed a Chargé d’Affaires at Warsaw. 

March 22.—The official News Agency published a report of an 
“invasion’’ by Hungarian troops twelve miles over the border of 
Ruthenia, and stated that a protest was being sent to Budapest. 

March 23.—Reply by Hungarian Foreign Minister to protest against 
invasion. (See Hungary.) 

Signature of Treaty with Germany, establishing German protection. 
(See Germany. External Affairs.) 

March 24.—Igl6 was bombed by Hungarian aircraft, anc 11 people 
killed. (See also Hungary.) 

March 25.—The military authorities at Igl6 admitted that attacks 
had been made on Ungvar and Gross-Berczna, but said they were re- 
prisals for the Hungarian advance over the border. Rozsno had not been 
attacked. 

March 26.—Hungarian report of attack on 2 villages by Slovak 
aircraft. (See Hungary.) 
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A 36-hours truce was declared, and the members of the Slovak 
peace delegation left for Budapest. 

March 27.—Slovak members of the frontier commission in Budapest, 
and communiqués re the fighting on the frontier. (See Hungary.) 

March 29.—Hungarian allegations against Hlinka Guards. (See 
Hungary.) 


South Africa 


March 21.—The registration of reservists began throughout the 
Union. 

March 23.—Mr. Pirow, in his annual statement on defence, said their 
position regarding arms and equipment was now much better than even 
during the past Session, and in the case of ammunition they would soon 
be able to produce all their own requirements. 

Their defence plans included the mobilization of industries to hasten 
output as much as possible. In coastal defence they were going farther 
than the Imperial Defence Committee’s recommendations. Capetown, 
Port Elizabeth, East London, and Walvis Bay would have 15-in., and 
g:2-in. guns. The Air Force now had 5 training squadrons, 2 bomber- 
fighter squadrons, and 2 railway squadrons, each squadron with reserves 
of 25 aeroplanes. They had 2,080 of the 3,000 pilots contemplated in 
1934. 

March 27.—General Smuts, speaking in Capetown, said the “ evil 
of immense dimensions,” armaments, was sapping the vitals of civiliza- 
tion, and continued, ‘‘ We have to see how we stand, and how small 
nations disappear in Europe before the attack of their strong neighbours. 
We are one of the small nations. As far as our finances allow, and as 
far as we can be assisted by Britain with the necessary weapons, we shall 
move as fast as we can to put our house in order. 

“But I am afraid that will not be enough 
which is essential is to keep in the closest touch with our friends and our 
associates in the British Commonwealth. ... The best and surest 
shield in this country for the independence of our people and the rights 
of this country will be the Royal Navy.” 

A country with {90 million worth of gold produced by mines and 
incomparable mineral wealth would attract any predatory Power on 
the march, and they would have to be very cautious and very wary. 
The worst thing they could do would be to get adrift from the friends 
they had to-day. 


‘ 


Spain 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


March 22.—A broadcast from Burgos stated that the mere fact that 
the Madrid Junta asked for peace on honourable terms showed that the 
Spain of General Franco was unknown to the other side. Such a petition 
sounded to Nationalist Spain meaningless. It was necessary that the 
defeat of the Reds should be complete, and that they should throw 
themselves on the General’s mercy ; as any conditions whatsoever would 
prove a seed for other revolts. 

The victory must seek the death of one régime and the birth of 
another. 
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March 23.—An aeroplane arrived at Burgos with emissaries of peace 
from Madrid, and was met by the Minister of the Interior. The surrender 
of Madrid was reported to have been offered under the following con- 
ditions : (1) Republican Spain to recognize General Franco’s as the only 
legitimate Government, and the General as the only head of the State. 
(2) The Republicans to demobilize and disarm at once ; and (3) to take 
away all explosives placed to blow up buildings in Madrid. (4) The 
Nationalists not to prevent the departure of a certain number of leaders 
of the old Government. 

The National Defence Council was reported to have shot a further 
large number of Communists. 

March 24.—The emissaries of Madrid were reported to‘have declined 
responsibility for Valencia, Cartagena, and other centres. General Franco 
was reported to have given the Madrid emissaries 72 hours in which to 
decide to surrender. 

March 26.—General Franco launched a new offensive on the Cordoba 
front, and by the end of the day advanced 25 miles and took 10,000 
prisoners, including deserters. 

An official broadcast from Madrid stated that negotiations for the 
surrender of the city had been broken off by the Burgos Government. 

In reply to the Republicans’ offer to send their Air Force as a 
symbolic surrender the Government had replied, “It is most urgent 
for you to give up your arms in view of the imminence of our offensive, 
which has already begun on certain fronts. Order your troops to hoist 
the white flag.” 

The Nationalists stated that the Republicans failed to surrender the 
air force within the time fixed. 

March 27.—The Defence Council’s peace conditions were published. 
They included: Guarantees of national independence, of no reprisals 
except as imposed by competent tribunals, and of respect for the life 
and interests of those who had taken part in the war “ with clean and 
honest purpose, with enthusiasm, and for their ideals.’’ Also safeguards 
for the life and liberty of professional soldiers or militia, and a minimum 
of 25 days grace to allow those who wished to leave Spain to do so. 
Neither Moors nor Italians to occupy the area to be surrendered. 

The Nationalists replied that they maintained their publicly pro- 
claimed offer to pardon those who had been deceived, into fighting, and 
had not committed crimes. 

Free exit would be given to such as had laid down their arms and 
were not guilty of crimes. Assistance would be given to Spaniards 
abroad who “ rectify their lives.” The rank and file of the Army or 
political parties would not be held responsible. 

Only the tribunals of justice would be competent to judge persons 
accused of crimes committed during the Red domination, and finally, 
delay in surrendering or further resistance would be considered grave 
offences. 

The Nationalist offensive was extended to the Toledo area, some 
100,000 men being engaged. North of Cordoba the Almaden mercury 
mines were captured and 6,000 prisoners taken. 

The Secretary of the Madrid Defence Council broadcast a statement 
in which he said, ‘‘ the evacuation of Madrid will be organized with method 
and will have to be based on absolute obedience to the measures taken 
by the Council.” It had already begun, he added. 
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General Miaja, Col. Casado, and other members of the Defence 
Council left Madrid for Valencia, leaving only two Republican leaders in 
the city. 

The Republican troops were withdrawn from the front line trenches, 
and large numbers of militiamen went over to the Nationalist lines. 
Many families of civilians also left the city and reached the Nationalist 
zone, and told the Nationalist Command that Madrid was ready to 
surrender. 

March 28.—General Franco’s troops entered Madrid, without fighting, 
from various points, and were welcomed by many thousands of people. 
Members of the Falange organization in Madrid, reported to number 
many thousands, seized the city in the morning, and held it until the 
arrival of the Nationalist troops. 

Convoys of food also began to arrive and large quantities of milk, 
bread, and fish were distributed to the population. 

Crowds of refugees left for Valencia. Burgos H.Q. announced that 
the operations in Central Spain had resulted in 40,000 prisoners being 
iaken, and that a new offensive had been launched north-east of Madrid 
and 7,500 prisoners captured. 

March 29.—Some 600,000 rations were distributed in Madrid. In 
Valencia the townspeople took command of the town and kept order 
till the Nationalist troops arrived, and during the day Almeria, Murcia, 
Ciudad Real, Cuenca, Albacete, Alicante, and other towns surrendered. 
Some of them were taken by a rising of Nationalist sympathizers. 

March 30.—The total number of prisoners and men who voluntarily 
surrendered to the Nationalists was reported to exceed 60,000. 

March 31.—An edict issued in Madrid ordered all civil servants to 
ippear before a military court within 15 days and explain their actions 
since the war began, and all soldiers of the Republican army within 10 
days. The two oldest male tenants in each block of flats where persons 
had been murdered were to present themselves before a military court, 
ind night watchmen to report what they had seen. 

All persons possessing documents that belonged to Republicans were 
to deliver them up to the authorities. 

The total number of prisoners taken was reported to have reached 
100,000, and Nationalist troops, overrunning nearly all the country 
from Castile to the Mediterranean, entered Jaen and Almeria in 
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the south, and Valencia and Cartagena in the east. 

April 1.—The last of a series of Nationalist communiqués was issued, 
ending with the words: ‘‘ To-day the Red Army is captive and dis- 
armed, and the Nationalist troops have achieved their final military 
objectives. The war is over.” 

An order was issued to all militiamen on the Madrid front to go to 
7 concentration camps. The Military Governor established martial law 
throughout the city, and ordered the surrender of all arms. 

Orders were also given for the resumption of work in industry, etc., 
and fixing the rates of wages at those ruling on July 18, 1936. 

April 2.—A march past of some 50,000 of the “ Fifth Column ”’ took 
place in Madrid. 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


March 23.—Marshal Pétain arrived in Burgos and had an interview 
with General Jordana. 

March 24.—Marshal Pétain presented his Letters of Credence to 
General Franco, and said it gave him particular pleasure to resume con- 
tact with an old companion in arms. Neighbours both in Europe and 
in Africa, Spain and France were happy, since they envied one another 
nothing and were animated solely by the desire to live side by side in 
independence and peace. 

General Franco said the close proximity of the two countries led 
to the desire that their relations might be inspired by mutual and 
friendly respect, and the friendship between them was “ no capricious 
fact which can be dictated, but the faithful reflection of the past. ‘ 

March 26.—F er 1 ican 
warships. (See France. External Affairs.) 

March 28.—Herr Hitler’s telegram to General Franco. (See Germany. 
External Affairs.) 

March 30.—Sir Maurice Peterson, the new British Ambassador, 
arrived at San Sebastian. 

April 1.—U.S. recognition of the Government. (See U.S.A. Ex- 
ternal Affairs.) 


THE POWERS AND NON-INTERVENTION. 
March 22.—The Secretary of the Non-Intervention Board announced 


that the work of the Board must be closed down. Germany and Italy 
were no longer making any payments. 


Sweden 


March 22.—The Foreign Minister, speaking in the Riksdag re the 
defence of the Aland Islands, said they could not afford discord in the 
North. “‘ Differences between small nations,” he went on, “‘ are a luxury 
in an age when Time itself dresses up in a steel helmet. Now it is necessary 
to see the Aland plan in that larger context which concerns the will 
firmly and unconditionally to maintain neutrality in order to safeguard 
independence and freedom in the North.” 

The Conservative and Labour Party leaders announced their approval 
of the Government’s Aland policy. “(Of the signatories to the 1921 
Convention, Germany and Italy had not replied to the joint Swedish- 
Finnish request.) 

March 28.—Extraordinary defence Estimates were introduced in the 
Riksdag, providing for longer training for conscripts and extra ex- 
penditure of 66,550,000 Kronor (£3,450,000) on material. 11 millions 
were for organizing a shadow aircraft factory. 

March 31.—The Government recognized General Franco’s Govern- 
ment. 

April 1.—Mr. Hudson arrived in Stockholm and called on the 
Foreign Minister and the Crown Prince. He told the press he had come 
to discuss ways in which Swedish purchases in Britain could be increased. 
In the past 7 years Sweden had had a surplus of {60 to £70 million in 
her trade with Britain. His errand was to ask them what they wanted 
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to buy, to pose the problem of the size of the trade deficit, and to show 
that it must be solved. 


Switzerland 

March 25.—Military precautions were taken at all points on the 
frontier, and the Military Department were authorized to call up for 
14 days’ training all men born between 1891 and 1903. 

March 27.—It was announced that the territorial units of the frontier 
suard would be called up, to do 6 days’ training. 


Turkey 

March 26.—The second degree electors ballotted for the selected 
candidates for the Kamutay. (A preliminary list of candidates had been 
submitted to them from which they were asked to select two for each 
of the 424 seats. From these two the Leader of the party indicated 
one whom the second degree electors duly returned.) 


U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


March 22.—The Senate and House of Representatives both passed 
the Army Expansion Bill, totalling $358 million, of which $3%o million 
was for aviation, including expansion of the Air Force to 6,000 machines. 

March 28.—The President announced that he would ask Congress 
to authorize the construction of two 45,000 ton battleships. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 23.—The Acting Secretary of State told the press that the 
United States did not recognize the legality of the action resulting in the 
cession of Memel. He said it was true that the Lithuanian Diet had 
ratified the act of surrender, but referred to the views of the Administra- 
tion on the “‘ use of forceful threats and duress’ as too well known to 
need repetition. 

March 24.—Mr. Hull, on his return to Washington after a holiday, 
told the press that he had been “ profoundly shocked by the recent 
developments in Europe. They have been of a nature seriously to 
threaten the peace of the world.”’ He went on: 

‘“ These new evidences of international lawlessness make it all the 
more clear that never before has the support of all nations for law and 
order and sound economic relationships been more urgently needed than 
at present.” 

March 28.—The President informed the press that he was suggesting 
a plan to increase the export of cotton, by the payment of a bounty of 
say $1} a bale, coupled with another to impose a quota on imports of 
foreign textiles. He emphasized that such quotas could be worked out 
in such a manner as not to infringe the Anglo-American Trade Treaty, 
and not to interfere with the maintenance of the spirit of the reciprocal 
agreement programme. 

April 1.—Mr. Hull told the press that he had sent a message to the 
Spanish Foreign Minister announcing the Government’s intention to 
accord formal recognition to General Franco’s Government. 
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President Roosevelt issued a proclamation announcing the end of 
civil strife in Spain and the removal of the embargo on the export of 
arms to that country. 


U.S.S.R. 


March 21.—An official statement announced that on March 18 the 
British Government had enquired what the Soviet Government would 
do if Rumania were subjected to an unprovoked attack, and that the 
Government had replied proposing an international conference to con- 
sider the question of German aggression. The British Government had 
declined the proposal on the ground that it was “ premature.” 

The Communist Party Congress ended, after electing a new Polit- 
bureau. 


March 23.—Mr. Hudson and the members of the British trade mission 
arrived in Moscow, and Mr. Hudson had a discussion with M. Litvinoff. 
M. Potemkin, the Assistant Foreign Commissar, and M. Mikoyan, the 
Commissar for Foreign Trade. 

Army exercises began along the whole western frontier from Lenin- 
grad to White Russia. General Voroshiloff proceeded to Minsk to direct 
operations. 


March 24.—M. Mikoyan had a prolonged discussion with Mr. Hudson. 


March 26.—The result of the Census of 1939 was published, and 
_ showed a total population of 170 millions. 





March 27.—Mr. Hudson’s discussions ended, and a communigué 
issued by the British Embassy stated that the British Minister had told 
the Moscow press that his conversations with Soviet Ministers had been 
most interesting, and had “ led to a greater elucidation of a number of 
problems in the economic sphere which are outstanding between Soviet 
Russia and the U.K.” 

As a result of a series of talks with M. Mikoyan it had been agreed 
that negotiations for a new Trade Agreement should be opened at an 
early date in London. 


March 28.—A Government communiqué on the discussions stated 
that “‘ both parties made clear their respective positions, in the course 
of which a number of essential differences were revealed which, it may be 
presumed, will be reduced to a minimum during further negotiations in 
London.” 

A friendly discussion on international policy had also ‘‘ brought out 
the points of contact of their positions in the cause of the consolidation 
of peace.” Personal contact established between representatives of the 
two Governments would ‘“ doubtless assist the consolidation of Soviet- 
British relations and also international collaboration in the interests of 
the solution of the problem of peace.”’ 

Apnil 2.—A Fisheries Agreement with Japan was signed in Moscow 
providing for an extension of the existing Agreement until December, 
1939- 
The Japanese agreed to take 27 fishing sections less than in 1938, at 
Io per cent. higher rental. The Soviet Government reserved 37 sections 
for strategic reasons, and 10 per cent. of these were replaced by sections 
in other waters. 
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} ugoslavia 
March 21.—Dr. Matchek was reported to have told the foreign press 
a rapid solution of the Croat problem was imperative. The Croats 


that 
. willing to remain within the frontiers of Yugoslavia, but demanded 


wert 


that their liberty be granted. They did not care whether support for 
their cause came from the democracies or from Germany. 

April 1.—-Promulgation of Trade Agreement with France and state- 
ment by the French Ministry of Commerce. (See France. External 


Affairs.) 
' April 2—The Prime Minister called on Dr. Matchek at Zagreb. 
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